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PREFACE. 
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A LOCAL REVIEW. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

To muse on thee, the heart with pleasure thrills, 

Ye lovely villages of fair Newhills, 

That 'long the valley of the Don extend, 

Auchmull, Bankhead, and Stoneywood — Woodend. 

Progress already made hints, in a trice 

Ye may be one fair Aberdeen to Dyce ; 

To prophecy presume I do refuse. 

And leave the future to a future muse, 

To follow up the poet Goldsmith's strain, 

" Deserted Auburns ! loveliest of the plain ;" 

Sweet but not plaintive, be it understood. 

He'll sing of thee th' Auburns of Stoneywood. 

In's theme on changes made he will lay stress, 

Village attire exchanged for city dress ; 

And for the tale 'tis left for him to trace. 

The progress made by an industrious race. 

Mark recent progress, see how time has ran it, 

Ye've hewft down woods and unearthed stores of granite. 
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2 VILLAGE VOICES. 

Along these granite slopes ye Auburns fair 

Mark your own growth, increasing too, you'll there 

Foundation for prospective reverie find, 

Without great stress on the prophetic mind. 

God bless our Donside industries ! I say. 

Our homes by many hundreds likewise pray. 

'Tis not with what may — will be I've to do. 

So much as what is, which Til now turn to. 

To speak of thee as known in my own day 

Should form the burden of the present lay ; 

To give the reader some idea, too. 

Some fitful reason, which I think is due, 

Why I have tailed my book by " Village Voices," 

The name is true, and true I trust the choice is. 

To call it so, nor say from whence they hail. 

Would render it flat, meaningless, or stale. 

" No end of book-making," some critic says, 

"Each village boasts a poet now-a-days, 

Who raise the voice to gain no higher fame 

Than * local habitation and a naqpie,' 

And all with anxious doting pleasures look 

Each for the success of his tiny book." 

I'll be content to rank myself 'mong these, 

And will be glad if my small book should please. 

On its contents lies no pretentious stress, 

They're village simples, and in simple dress, 

Writ less for publication as for pleasure, 

To while a passing hour of village leisure. 

It cheered the heart when dull, relieved the mind, 

Affliction soothed, enjoyments it refined ; 

The' youthful mind on poesy was bent, 

And in its rhyming hobby leisure spent, 



A LOCAL REVIEW. 

I hope what's given, fruits of this rhyming mood, 
Tho' simple, may be not unwholesome food. 
Unto this village fare I welcome all. 
On its own merits it must stand or fall. 
But what led me to publish, can I tell ? — 
Reason legitimate ? — Not very well. 
Is it I think that my few lines inherit 
Much to commend them of poetic merit ? 
Or, was it at urgent solicitations 
Of partial friends o'er-flattering orations ? 
Nay, nay, Fm sure by such I'd not be swayed, 
Whate'er the impulse be that I've obeyed. 
I know not really what excuse to seize on. 
So one would say it came from want of reason ! 
I'd tender no apology untrue. 
Here's one — may suit ; 't has suited not a few — 
One possibly, " unworthy praise or blame, 
I printed, older children do the same ; 
'Tis pleasant, sure, to see one's name in print, 
A book's a book although there's nothing in't." 
My critic friends may it commend or cross, 
I'll be repaid if it entail no loss ; 
And should it sell to render me a profit, 
1 will no doubt be very grateful of it. 
Few now-a-days but have a use for money, 
I'm no exception to the rule I own ye. 
My Auburns I've deserted, I'm afraid, 
I must pick up where I let fall the thread. 
Well, to begin and follow out the plan. 
Our whole surroundings I would briefly scan. 
They rich in beauty are, at least to me, 
Yet not more so than others, for we see 

B2 



4 VILLAGE VOICES. 

Where'er we travel, if we look around, 
As Tupper says, " the earth's in beauty drowned." 
In our fair landscape — an extensive range — 
We have, at every turn of scenery, change ; 
Our pathless woods, our many woodlands wild ; 
Our shady groves for lover, age, or child ; 
Romantic glens, the ever bickering brooks ; 
Walks to refresh the student from his books. 
To light the hearts than gain from Nature ease ; 
Our avenues of tall and stately trees ; 
Our lawns and meadows ; and our mineral wells ; 
Our lovely hollows, and our flowery dells ; 
Our mansions fair and lovely, gardens rosy ; 
Our cottage homes ; our farms, with ingles cosy ; 
Our banks and braes of our ain bonnie Don ; 
Our scenes as fair as one could look upon. 
And you, ye villages, that intervene. 
Lend an impetus to the lively scene. 
When one beholds thee — natural surmise — 
Industrious people, full of enterprise ! 
And asks me, where the scenes of industries ? 
rd to a headland lead, and he discries 
These numerous scenes : his admiration fills 
At the rich prospect of our fair Newhills ; 
But, when the valley his rapt gazing keeps. 
Where down the Don majestic southward sweeps. 
He asks me then, what little towns are these ? 
rd answer, there the hives of industries, 
There proud magnificence of Trade you'll see, 
And triumphs of man's ingenuity ! 
On every hand is something to admire. 
From each scene felt an influence to inspire ; 
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Where'er you wend your way, or take your turn, 

Be it up the bonnie howes of fair Buxburn ; 

Among the bonnie woods of sweet Craibstane, 

Or, up the purple brow of Brimmond*s " Ben ;" 

If ye on garden beauty are intent. 

Around the policies magnificent, 

Of Craibstone, Waterton, or Stoneywood, 

A sight cf which would cheer the dullest mood. 

In Nature's beauties, then, we have no lack. 

Nor are for means of grace and culture slack 

We have in our midst men we must admire. 

Who in their labours truly " hae nae tire,'* 

To afford amusement, healthful competition. 

In all that tends to strengthen our condition. 

We have our kirks and schools, that hold their part. 

And classes, too, for Science and for Art ; 

Societies to satisfy each whim. 

Crickets, athletics, for the lithe of limb ; 

Committees for our pic-nics, games, and trips. 

Who cater well in pleasing rivalships ; 

Our clubs " Harmonic ;" and our Volunteers, 

With whom in times of war we have no fe^rs ; 

Our medical societies, when ill 

We have at our command efficient skill ; 

Funds " Epidemic;" and our funds ** Relief" 

For those of us who luckless come to grief ; 

We have our " Library," and " News-room" too. 

Of literary institutes a few, — 

" Mutual Improvement" for those who debate. 

And those who would on " Useful Koiowledge " wait ; 

Our ** Young Men's Christian," where they regulate 

The life and conduct for the next estate, 
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We've more than these, if I could but recall, 

When ripe for it we'll have a " Public Hall " 

We'd a Hall once, but it was sold, they say. 

For some good reason as 'twould not then pay. 

(I wrote the prologue to't, but won't engage 

Your time with it — vide another page.) 

The best to be done now is grief to smother ; 

We'll soon have one as good as was the other. 

As villagers, for what more have we need; 

Happy and blest we ought to be indeed. 

Yet, for all that, ourselves we do not place 

'Fore other places in progressive race ; 

If, then, in virtues we claim not the front. 

In failings not behind, depend upon't. 

In Winter, our long evenings are made short 

By lectures, entertainments — every sort. 

In Summer, friendly competitions are 

Afforded all and sundry who may care. 

If ye in fruits or flowers show taste and skill, 

The " Horticultural " is at your will ; 

If fond of poultry or domestic pet. 

The specimen at " Bird Show " place will get ; 

If ye can run, jump, dance, or hammer throw. 

You your agility or strength may show 

In " People's Park," where annually regale 

Our youth and beauty, middle-aged, and frail. 

'Tis gratifying, 'mid all these, to know 

Th' employers are the patrons, and they show 

Their patronage by purse and presence too. 

And ever show their interest anew. 

In such a place as ours, much scope is there 

To study various castes of character ; 
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Here, to all eyes you are within the reach. 

All so well known — nay, almost each to each. 

We have our joys, we have our sorrows, too ; 

If Deil amongst us let him have his due ; 

We've some who special fancy have, I ween, 

'Stead of their own, their neighbours' doors to clean ; 

Amidst our peace we've no doubt mischief makers. 

Each shade of Thought its voteries and partakers — 

(I care not of all this to be confessor) ; 

We've local artists, poets, our '* Professor " — 

(Here, gentle reader, I am not alone, 

As we boast " local " poets more than one ; 

Twould not surprise us if we trouble you 

To read soon " Village Voices," volume two). 

Each one his hobby, music be't, or art, 

A little theatre, and each his part. 

Of course, we have, besides simplicities, 

Our gossips too, and the duplicities 

Proverbial to all villages as these ; 

Our party selfishnesses ; and beside. 

Our jealous envies, little shows of pride. 

With trifles I need not detail in rhymes. 

All sure accompaniments to village chimes. 

Yet village life gains fast on one, I own ; 

Though there may be sweet memories of town, 

I think here one can life with comfort crown. 

In divers ways be useful, live to bliss — 

And one in doing good finds happiness. 

** 'lis not the place disgust or pleasure brings, 

From our own mind our satisfaction springs." 

It is not needed that I enter on 

A dissertation, *• CJountry tw/w Town/' 
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Minds, tastes, experiences may disagree, 

And circumstances, too, may different be. 

If one has got fair share of common sense, 

Of energy, industry, diligence, 

And of contentment a proportion due. 

With a few scruples of ambition, too, 

But not ** t' overleap and fall on th* other side," 

He'll happy be ; — and then the world is wide. 

If health is granted, looked to with due care. 

No doubt of success he will have his share. 

Of failure, then, one may have little dread 

If there is " heart within and God overhead." 

There is one thing that I have nigh forgot, 

'Mid scenes, society, and all what not ; 

A thing which ranks among our many boons. 

Handy for us, and heard in '* neebor toons." 

And what would that be but the mill steam whistle, 

That blows and groans, and makes a pretty bustle. 

Known o'er the country side as " Pirie's Horn," 

It wakens us in due time every morn ; 

It us reminds we earnestly must work. 

That we the path of duty must not shirk ; 

It calls us forth into the busy hive. 

Where honest industry may live and thrive ; 

Reminds us all of what lies on our head, 

That we by sweat of brow must earn our bread. 

So may we to the end be faithful, then. 

True to our God, true to our fellow-men : 

When run our earthly course, then rest in peace. 

Till from the silent gravq we get release. 

And joyful rise when calls the Archangel's horn. 

To praise a blissful resurrection morn. , 
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HOPE IN POVERTY. 

A LIFE DRAMA. 

Dramatis Persona^ 

Horatio Robinson, Son of Widow Robinson. 
Thomas Warden, Companion of Horatio Robinson. 
Walter Wycombe, Companion of Heniiy Lansdown. 

Henry Lansdown, ) g ^ ^.^ Landsdown. 
Gordon Lansdown, j lu w r^m ov* w . 

Widow Robinson, a poor Widow. 
Widow Lansdown, a rich Widow. 
Catherine Lansdown, Daughter of Widow Lansdown. 

etc., etc. 

A C T L . 

Scene I. — Interior of Widow Robinsons abode. Widow dis- 
covered seated. Time Eveninsi;, Bells chiming;, 

Wid, R, These words ring forth in th' evening chime, — 
Time changes and we change with time. 
Ah, true ; the changes we have had 
Have been both numerous and sad. 
In few short years our house I see 
Brought down from weahh to poverty. 
Adversity's strong tide has beat 
Against us hard, hence our defeat. 
Flood after flood wrought our decay, 
And nigh has swept us all away. 
Since my dear husband's death I've sought^ 
And hard, indeed, I daily wrought 
Position in the world to keep ; 
But efforts failed at every step. 
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Of husband and of family 
By death's cruel, ruthless hand am I 
Bereft ; but yet thank heaven, whose will 
Has been to leave me one son still. 
A good son, be it to his fame, 
Whose earnings keep life's feeble flame. 
And holds the wolf without the door, 
Whose kindness cheers the gloomy hour. 
Afflictions now myself assail. 
Feeble now am I and frail ; 
Pain racks my frame, and thoughts harass 
My troubled mind ; but soon will pass 
This transient scene ; to earth and all 
ril bid adieu when comes the call. 
To sing above in sweetest song. 
Without my son time's doubly long. 

Enter Horatio. 

Hot. Good mother, give me welcome home. 

Wid. R. Oh, my dear boy, I'm glad your come. 

Hot. How have you been throughout the day ? 
Much stronger now ? the pain away ? 

Wid, R. My dear boy, I from pain am free. 
When on the threshold you I see. 
Your young heart cheers. Fm bless'd, I find, 
In thee, so dutiful and kind. 

Hot. 'Tis but my duty so to be. 
Would that I could do more for thee. 
For our home's comfort and your cheer. 
Have any friends to-day called here ? 

Wtd. R. No one throughout the whole day long. 
To leave my room Fm scarcely strong. 
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Neighbours at home have too much care 
To look to me, or time to spare. 

Hor, If with their homes their hands are tied, 
Not so their tongues, or I've belied. 

Wid. R. My son, I fear it is too true. 

Hor. Oh, mother, I am grieved for you 
That we've no friends, and that none rise — 
Poverty's blessing in disguise. 
We are content with our small lot, 
And, when content, poor we are not. 

Wid. R, My dear boy, when I'm here alone 
The past I sadly brood upon ; 
Ofttimes I weep, yet see from whence 
Comes all •, in all is Providence. 
But happy heaven to me is shown, 
A home where sorrow is unknown. 

Hor. The past is gone and cannot be 
Recalled ; but in the future we 
See hopes, inspiring hopes, illume 
The darkness of the present gloom. 
Pondering the past and what is o'er . 
"Will strengthen not, but weaken more ; 
Depress the mind, and weak will get 
The body, too. We will not fret 
For loss of earthly gear, we know 
Success wont ever smoothly flow ; 
For had it done so, who can tell. 
For us it might not have been well. 
When we had plenty, it is true. 
We found that friends were not so few ; 
And when abundance was in stock 
They'd daily round our table flock. 
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But now they know well when we're poor, 
No use to court our favour more ; 
Forsake, forget, aloof they stand, 
'Twould not pay to stretch helping hand. 
Such is the way I've learned to know 
How far some people's friendships go. 

Wid. R, I was oft to ourselves untrue 
In seeing others too well to ; 
But, heaven be thanked, though we are scant, 
He has not left us to feel want : 
The fatherless He's father to. 

Hor, A husband, mother. He's to you ; 
Sure are His promises -, in Him 
We trust, and hope is never dim. 

TFid. R. Oh, precious is my Bible here, 
It to my loneliness gives cheer ; 
It fills with hope, makes glad our hearts, 
Disperses gloom, and joy imparts. 

Hor. True, mother. For does it not seem 
The rays that into our cot beam 
Tell of a glorious home afar, 
Tell us that we not friendless are. 
Tell us in heaven we have a Friend 
On whom we ever can depend, 
"Whose face on us doth shine alway ; 
"Welcome death, poverty, we say. 
Than from His friendship walk astray. 
Through His afflicting, loving hand, 
We're closer drawn unto Him, and, 
Though clad in rags, we're better poor 
Than did we want salvation sure. 
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These earthly cares do not annoy ; 
Garments of praise, the oil of joy, 
He gives to us ; well may we raise 
Our voices to extol His praise. 
"With such a friend, what joys are ours. 
Into our cup He blessing pours. 
Our heavenly Father is so kind, 
"What peace of mind in -Him we find ! 
"Why, mother, need we downcast be ? 

Wid. R. No wonder that I long for thee. 
To me you sweetest comforts give. 
It was my care that you'd receive 
A good up-bringing ; 'twas my care 
To ever strive with earnest prayer 
To frame thy mind, fill it with good ; 
I knew that care maternal would 
In latter days a blessing be. 
'T has blessed me in adversity ; 
Faithful thou art, faithful abide, 
And heaven will you reward and guide. 

Hor. Oh, ne'er can I too grateful be. 
Nor e'er reward sufficiently 
Thy pains, but always by your side 
I'll be, whate'er may us betide ; 
With heart and will requite your love. 
Your sustenance and comfort prove. 
Mother, if heaven will me spare 
And you restore, 'twill be my care 
To work, work on, and I foretell 
All things with us will yet run well. 

Wid. R. I trust it may, for your dear sake. 
But, my dear boy, I am so weak, 
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I hourly feel Fm giving way -, 
I know on earth short is my stay — 
Ere Fm called home 'twill not be long. 
Trust in our God, whose arm is strong, 
He will your faithfulness reward. 
He'll be your father, God, and guard. 
Few sons so dutiful, I know, 
"Would thus their care, their all bestow ; 
Few sons there are who, I am sure. 
So much privation would endure 
For mother's sake. I know in this 
Your kindness will not be amiss -, 
If no reward in life you see. 
Hereafter thou'lt rewarded be. 
In virtue's ways walk ever on. 
Companions evil ever shun. 
Wisdom and virtue be your choice ; 
Unto temptation's luring voice 
Give no consent ; for death prepare. 
And we shall meet in heaven, where 
We'll part no more. Afflictions come 
To make us fit for heaven, our home. 

Hot. To your advice I will adhere. 
Uncertain is death's messenger, 

To many comes he suddenly, .. 

And we should always ready be. ^ 

Wid. R. Through ill oft comes misfortune's sting. 
Some on themselves misfortunes bring. 
But you know well, Horatio, 
That in our case it was not so. 
You know when your dear father died 
Upon his partners I relied, 
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After his death a failure came, 
At which their consciences cry shame ; 
A mischievous mismanagement, 
Of which they one day may repent. 
However, it did turn out thus : 
Themselves enriched, they ruined us. 
How*t came to pass some wondered much ; 
Villains there are, unknown as such. 
My love, you know the whole affair, 
And by experience had your share 
Of what within these recent years 
Has passed, our trials, cares, and tears. 
We care not what the world may say. 
They pity can, or slander may ; 
Some ne*er are well, nor e*er content. 
Unless to scandal they find vent. 
To many I have lent my aid. 
See how our friendship is repaid ! 

Hor. Mother, we have fair burden borne — 
Ingratitude, contempt, and scorn. 

Wid. R. True, never now they us look near 
E'en with kind words our hearts to cheer. 
But rail on us ; and this I own, 
Such help but tends to keep us down. 

Hor. Let them rail on, they'll have their day. 
Perhaps worse their end ; not so, we'll pray. 
Playmates of younger days now pass 
Me by in scorn, because, alas ! 
I'm poor ; but I know "Warden has 
A true companion been to me, 
A lad of principle is he. 
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I wonder he has not been here 
Tonight, to lend to us his cheer, 
He feels and has at heart our weal — 
They cannot aid who oftestfeel. 

Wid. R. I'm glad youVe met with such a youth, 
So full of virtue, kindness, truth ; 
I like so much him here to see. 
So frank, intelligent, is he. 
So kindly does he ask for me. 
Fm sure this eve he soon will be. 

Hor. But, mother, you and I will give 
Each comfort sweet ; we'll humbly live -, 
"We will towards each be meek and kind. 
When we have Christian peace of mind, 
Knowing well a few short years 
Will see us hence, dry earthly tears. 
Why then should we unhappy be ? 
For earth is not our home, we see — 
A wilderness we must sojourn, 
We can rejoice though we may mourn. 
Let us walk through in love to all. 
Prepare ourselves to meet the call 
To home, where lasting praises swell. 
Where peace, love, joys for ever dwell ; 
Departed friends meet face to face ; 
There, in the fulness of His grace, 
Refined by the afflicting rod. 
Enjoy the fulness of our God. 
As soldiers of the Cross, be sure, 
We trying ordeals must endure. 
But nothing worse than Christ endured, 
And victory's in the end secured. 
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With such a Friend as Christ to lead. 
With such a Victor at our head. 
When end on earth all care, all pain, 
In heaven with Him we'll ever reign. 

Wid. R. Heaven bless you, my own darling boy. 

Hot. Heaven strengthen, bless, and give you joy. 
My mother dear. And would you know 
On whom He does this bliss bestow. 
Which with all earth's joys ne'er compares, . 
And who are of His kingdom heirs ? 
The poor in this world, rich in grace. 
Could earthly gold e'er fill the place 
Of the unbounded joy we feel -, 
The riches that heaven's stores reveal ; 
The love we to each other bear ? 
Vain earthly joys, when we compare 
The blessed brightness of His face ; 
The precious richness of His grace ; 
The love of Him, our shield and stay. 
Now, are we poor ? Nay, mother, nay. [Knock heard. 

Wid. R. But, hark ! some one is at the door. 
Who will it be ? 

Hor» Warden, I'm sure. 

Enter Warden. 

Hor. Welcome ! You are my comrade dear ; 
I'm glad, my friend, to see you here. 
Just now, in conversation's turn, 
You were in our remembrance borne. 
And praised for your integrity. 

Ward. I've pleasure in your company ; 
But let not praise take flattery's run. 

c 
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Well, how fares Mrs Robinson ? 
Tell me, are you recovering now ? 
That is what I'd be glad to know. 

Wid, R. Meantime, much easier I feel ; 
But I need not the truth conceal. 
By pain and suffering I've endured, 
I'm weakened much, I am assured. 
At times, I feel so very faint, 
And fear sure hold has my complaint. 
Horatio's kind words chase away 
My sorrows, and I truly say 
I'm happy and resigned in mind. 
I'm glad to see you, you're so kind ; 
Tm glad that you Horatio find 
Worthy your friendship and esteem. 

Ward. You say what I, in justice, deem 
It fit that I should say of him. 
We as two brothers are, you see. 

Hot. I trust we always so will be^ 

Wid, R. Of callers we've so very few. 
My heart delights at seeing you. 

Ward. Horatio's told me of your friends. 

Wid. R. But not how far friendship extends. 

Hor. It suits me not that I should blame, 
Say words that heal not, but inflame 
And to more idle talk give rise, — 
Though your sweet confidence I prize, — 
So much has out of doors been said 
That to keep silence I am staid. 
I'm sure you'll say my maxim's best — 
Time that tries all will truly test ! 

Ward. Well said ; but surely hard it is 
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That, in a Christian land like this, 
Friends should quite the reverse prove 
Of what they should be — full of love. 

Wid. R. But Christianity — alas ! — 

Ward. Professions oft for practice pass. 
Let us by our example show 
We've minds noble enough to know. 
To feel, to act, to testify 
Religion a reality. 

Wid. R. Dear boys, in sentiment you're one ; 
May heaven ever guide you on. 

Ward. Under this roof it seems to me 
To be within a sanctuary. 

Hot. Forbid it should a hovel be ' 
For squabbles, brawls, and misery. 
From grumbling discontent ne'er free ; 
To others better off than we, 
Of envy full. Of company, 
To choose the best we're fully bent ; 
Love, joy, peace, godliness, content 
Are our companions 'n^ath this roof ; 
And should these fail, when put to proof, 
To make us happy, then I'd tell 
We may bid happiness farewell. 
For aught these graces can confer 
We will not want ; and, should heaven spare 
And grant continued health and strength, 
By industry I hope at length. 
With heaven's aid — 'twill not be vain 
T'indulge the hope — I'll yet regain 
The House of Robinson. I crave 
Not. riches, and no wish I have 

C2 
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For grandeur ; this is my desire : 
To raise ourselves above the mire ; 
And every effort I will strain 
My mother's comfort to obtain. 
But with yourself how does it fare ? 
Ward. Why, fairly well. 
Hot. I hear that there 

'S a new hand in your warehouse now ? 
Ward. Yes ; Walter Wycombe. 
Hor. Him I know. 

What useful sphere, then, does he fill ? 

Ward. To answer that requires some skill. 
He's wealthy friends. 'Tis we essay 
To keep him out of mischief's way. 
If we appearance manners deem. 
In him conceit finds its extreme. 
Hor. Agreeable ? 
Ward. Just so and so. 

Hor. What is inferred by that Fd know ? 
Ward. I ever do my best endeavour. 
And in my master's eyes find favour ; 
Am all attention to my work. 
And never do I duty shirk. 
On every side he lays some snare. 
I've learned of his wiles to beware. 
And exercise the greatest care. 

Hor. All have their troubles, verily ; 
And you have yours as well as I. 
To duty all attention give. 
Be ever faithful while you live, 
And honest be in every deed. 
I know him well ; give him no heed ; 
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Avoid all snares his brains may plot, 
If brain it is that he has got. 
He irritating words may say, 
Soft answers then are best alway ; 
The pleasant look, the kindly tone. 
Will soon their good effects make known. 
You will o'ercome his every wile ; 
To better deeds him reconcile ; 
Show him such treatment is in vain, 
Increasing favour you'll retain. 

Ward, Your honesty of speech commend 
Your counsel ; to it Fll attend. 
Of you I've heard him mention make -, 
And, if I do not make mistake. 
Through Lansdown he of you does learn — 
At l6ast I can as much discern. 

Wid. R. We knew the Lansdowns very well ; 
They 'bout us little now can tell. 

Hot. We once did hold their friendship dear, 
But have not met for many a year. ' 

Ward. I never heard him aught disclose 
That would our friendship interpose. 

Wid. R. No reason have they to despise. 
Nor former friendship to disguise. 

Ward. But folks do ofttimes faster speak 
Than they have liberty to take. 
His courtship with Miss L.'s avowed ; 
He takes it well, of it is proud. 

Wid. R., If to Miss Lansdown he is named. 
Of 's love he need not be ashamed. 
If love and honour be th' intent. 

Ward, I'd sorry be should she consent. 
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I fear it will be to her hurt 
To trust to such a foolish flirt. 

Hor. Warden, you do not mean to say 
That he does there addresses pay ? 

Ward. If what I see and what I hear 
Can be believed, 'tis true, I fear. 

Wid. R. My boy, your mind seems in a whirl. 
I know when young you loved the girl. 

Hot. There were my hopes placed, I avow ; 
I loved not stronger then than now. 

Ward. Wycombe your rival, is it so ? 

Hor. But Wycombe knows it not ; and, though 
For these few years I have not seen 
My heart's fond love. Miss Catherine, 
She yet will know a love more pure, 
A heart more kind, a trust more sure, 
A breast that with emotions flow. 
The elegant can not bestow. 

Ward. My brother, may success attend ; 
May heaven her from his wiles defend. 
And see you righted in the end. 
Homewards now my steps I'll wend. 
Heaven's blessings on you both alight. 
Good night ! 

Wid. R. Good night ! 

Hot. My friend, good night ! 

{^Exeunt. 
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Scene II. — An Apartment at Lansdownville, 

Enter Catherine Lansdown. 

Cath. Gordon's birthday a week brings round ; 
Joyful at Lansdownville the sound. 
A party that night there will be ; 
His own select friends we will see, 
By him invited specially. 
Wonder will any fancy me ! 

Enter Widow Lansdown. 

Wid. L. Catherine, my dear, your thoughts, I pray ? 
On Wycombe's visits, I daresay. 
My dear, last night his movements I 
Observed ^well as he stood by 
Your side at the piano, and. 
Not for my life, could I disband 
Th' uneasy misgiving I had. 
And to that misgiving Td add 
The thoughts that since have filled my mind. 
I think him fickle as the wind ; 
And, to sum up in him (though he 
Attractive and polite may be), 
A vain and shallow fop I see. 
I caution you, in accents mild. 
That you must careful be, my child. 

Cath, Mother, for what would you me take f 
Your confidence I would not shake. 
In my behaviour nought is there 
You'd say is wrong. 

Tf^id, L. A mother's care 

Mothers must exercise, my dear. 
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In warning you no harm Is there ; 
You'll better be of my beware ! 

Enter Gordon Lansdown. 

Gord. As I came hither, on my way 
Whom did I meet ? Come, guess, I pray. 
A playmate Fve oft thought upon — 
Whom but Horatio Robinson. 

Cath. What, Robinson ! 

Gord, Yes, sister dear. 

Wid, L. Sorry we truly were to hear 
Of their mishaps ; and, had I known 
Their home, Fd called and kindness shown. 

Gord. You put not much about t' enquire. 
Fll tell you now if you desire. 
His mother has for long been ill. 
And she is very feeble still. 

Wid. L. If that's the case, thev must be scant 
Of comfort, if they feel not want. 

Gord, At work he's getting on right well ; 
And glad am' I to know and tell 
Of his promotion and advance. 
Which will their poor estate enhance. 
I know in's line he's not excelled ; 
In high esteem by's masters held. 

Wid. L. Trained up to honesty and truth, 
A steady, persevering youth 
He is ; no apprehensions need 
I hold ; Fm sure he will suceed. 

Gcrd. None. And he is invited here 
To share with us my birthday cheer. 
If *8 mother's health will him allow, 
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He will be here, Fll safely vow. 

Cath, [Aside.'] Horatio to be here ! [Exit. 

Enter Henry Lansdown. 

Wid. L. In sooth, 

We will be glad to see the youth. 

Henry. Mother, see whom ? 

Wid. L. Gordon has met 

A young man we need not forget — 
Horatio Robinson — and he 
Invited him to his party. 
I'm glad he's had this interview — 
Glad the boy's friendship to renew. 

Henry. Son of the widow who is now 
In circumstances brought so low ? 

Gord. The same. Why talk with such a sneer ? 

Henry. We'll be disgraced if he is there. 
He mix in good society ! 

Gord. He ^X^ill an honour to us be. 
Apart from old acquaintance sake. 
You labour under a mistake -, 
His friends have honoured us before. 
There's no disgrace in being poor. 

Henry. Our own respectability 
We must keep up ; so I say he 
Should not be here. 'Tis manifest. 

Gord. My brother, it was my request. 
You'll find he'll be an honoured guest. 
Which of your friends wiJl I invite. 
And let us have a happy night .? 

Henry. If such your guests, I'd hesitate. 

Wid. L. Oh, Henry, be not obstinate. 
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About it do no strife allow. 

Gord. Come, my dear brother, calm your brow ; 
Let no harsh words our concord mar. 

Henry. Fm disappointed you so far 
Have lowered yourself to condescend 
To rank him as a choicest friend. 

Gord. Delighted Fm to have him here. 
Now, name your friends ; but in mind bear 
The party is select, you know. 

Henry. Well, on my word, I think 'tis so. 
I may from city lanes choose mine, 
If I wish them select as thine. 
From your select friends be I freed. 
Horatio Robinson, indeed ! {Exit, 

Wid. L, The brougham is waiting ; let us take 
A drive for recreation's sake. {Exeunt. 

Scene in. — In the Suburbs. 
Enter Horatio and Warden. 

Ward. I am refreshed so by this walk. 
And have enjoyed our friendly talk. 

Hor. Free from the city's din and care, 
Wholsome to breathe refreshing air, 
'Tis pleasant Nature to survey. 
When all around is fresh and gay. 
Wholesome to body and to mind. 

Ward. To me there's music in the wind. 

Hor. Aye, music in the passing breeze ; 
Nature is all sweet harmonies. 
The winds, the waves, the rippling stream, 
All Nature's works with music teem ; 
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It tends our thoughts to elevate, 
The beautiful to meditate. 

Ward, This earth of ours of beauty's full, 
E'en to the wildling you may cull ; 
From bush to bush, from tree to tree. 
There are the birds carolling free 
Their sweet-toned notes our hearts to cheer. 
Sweet falls their music on the ear. 

Hor. Think you not that these warblers raise 
To Nature's God their songs of praise. 
Think of ungrateful man, whose voice 
Is seldom lifted to rejoice ; 
Whose knee in prayer is seldom bent 
To thank and praise the Omnipotent, 
Who in beauty clothes this earth of ours. 
Makes trees to bud, to bloom the flowers ; 
Whose goodness fills the bounteous fields, 
And unto man their riches yields. * 

Ward. Noble the thoughts within us stirred 
By lessons Nature's works afford ; 
When we its pages read aright, 
What beauties are revealed to sight 
During all seasons, though the time. 
Some say ('t's a threadbare joke in rhyme), 
That one instruction best receives 
When golden autumn turns the leaves. 

Hor, The world is beautiful ; but, oh. 
That man by selfishness is so 
Engrossed, when towards mankind 
All should be peace, goodwill. We find 
In sacred things there e'en prevail 
Sins that true, honest hearts bewail. 
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Indifference, dire formality ; 
And you, accursed Hypocrisy, 
To rags your holy robe Fd tear. 
Calm, devout, dovelike you appear 
To outward view ; but, oh, within 
Pits there are, hid by fair design. 
Some fellow-mortal to ensnare, 
And venom's sting 'neath purpose fair. 
Hypocrisy ! Oh, monster vile ! 
Ye may deceive, entrap, beguile 
Your fellow-man — his search defy ; 
But, ah ! not so the All-seeing Eye ! 
Oh, that my thoughts could flow in song 
In eloquence, affection strong, 
Persuasive, fervent, that would turn 
Men's hearts to God with love to burn. 

Ward. Well, many heroes gain renown. 
The badge of fame, the conqueror's crown ; 
But he who'd teach and to man's heart 
Jx)ve for their fellows to impart. 
To do as they'd be done unto, 
To shun all seeming and be true. 
Their hearts in heavenly bonds to knit, 
Would be a genius, I'd admit, 
For no mean victor would he be 
Who'd win his wreath right worthily — 
A wreath with sparkling diamonds set. 
More beautiful than any yet 
Bestowed by that proud temple, Fame. 

Hot. Man's doom is just ; through sin death came ; 
But He who made man ope'd a way, 
Marvellous to man, which angels may 
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In truth desire to look into — 

In wonder they its plan review — 

A way to happiness redeem. 

Oh, wretched man ! why do you seem 

Insensible to matchless love ? 

Ward. By His own Word He will us prove ; 
For He, the Life, the Truth, the Way, 
Gives us the laws by which we may 
To happiness on earth attain. 
And everlasting glory gain. 
Let all truth's cause and love maintain. 
Love universal yet shall reign. 

Hot. Soon come that time, we trust it may, 
When justice, truth, and love hold sway ; 
When love with all's th' darling theme. 
To men peace, love to heaven supreme ! 

Ward, Heard you aught of the Lansdowns yet } 

Hor. A few days since I Gordon met ; 
An invitation I did get 
Unto his birthday party, and 
I felt I could not well withstand 
The kindness of a mate of yore. 

Ward, Then you'll see Catherine once more. 
rd like of your success to hear. 
In your mind's garden two flowers rear 
Called Hope and Love — hawthorn and rose. 

Hor. They say there's not a rose that grows 
Without a thorn. I have, I vow. 
In hope and love felt thorns enow. 
In life we many thorns must feel 
Ere happiness itself reveal ; 
But, strong in courage, forward go, 
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And happiness will bud and blow. 
Until it does perfection gain, 
And we the wished for goal attain. 

Ward. The life of man, how like a rose ! 
Why, like a bud, first forth he goes. 
Insensible to thorns around ; 
Knows not the cares, the trials, found 
In life. He blows, perhaps is ta'en 
By earthly blight, or he may gain 
The rosy hope of manhood, say -, 
But soon come symptoms of decay. 
Like weathered leaf he falls away. 
Oh, that men would this life improve. 
To gain immortal bliss above ! 
Many thoughts spring from the ground 
And talk to men in teachings sound 
That should his little pride o erthrow. 
Whence came, what is, and whither go. 

Hor. Look heavenward, myriad worlds gaze. 
The wondrous systems that in space 
Revolve God's glory all declare ; 
Around us on our little sphere, 
As seasons roll, Nature in all, 
Through all — the earth, air, sea — will call 
Forth wonder, and, in fair array, 
The handiworks of God display. 
The Eternal One, who was before 
All things, by his Almighty power 
Created all, by whom all are 
Sustained, by him consist, andyjr 
Whom all were made. Oh, serious thought ! 
To man with testing power is fraught. 
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Consider, then, how all things serve. 

Nor from their end created swerve. 

And think of man's fidelity. 

The thought we'll to ourselves apply : 

In him we live, move, being have. 

He daily preservation gave ; 

And when we learn y^ Him we're made. 

The vital question's 'fore us laid : 

Made for Him, do we for Him live ? 

How can we to it answer give ! 

What says the clock ? evening creeps on. 

Ward. Aye, and comes on the night when none 
Can work. Let's hasten to our homes. 

Hot. See, up this walk friend Gordon comes. 

Enter Gordon Lansdown. 

Gord, Our meetings seem more frequent now. 
I hope I see you well ; but how 
Fares it with your mother ? 

Hor. Well, she 

Improvement shows, I'm glad to see. 
This is Tom Warden, my comrade. 

Gord. I'm glad I've your acquaintance made. 
[To Hor.] To-morrow you'll on us attend. 
And I'd be glad to see your friend. 

Hor. Warden with pleasure sure will go. 

Ward. On me an honour you bestow. 

Gord. I'm sure we'll spend a pleasant eve ; 
And I will gladly you receive 
At any time when 'tis your will 
To visit us at Lansdownville. 

Hor. Whenever we find we have leisure, 
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We will avail ourselves with pleasure. 

Gord. Good evening to you, gentlemen. ^Exit. 

Hot. Strang things occur, and ofttimes when 
They are unlooked for. But I fear 
We've stayed too long from our homes dear. {Exeunt, 

Scene IV. — An Apartment at Lansdownville. 
Enter Walter Wycombe and Catherine Lansdown. 

Walt. You tell me, if I hear aright, 
That, 'mongst the guests to-morrow night, 
Warden and Robinson we'll see. 

Cath. We so agreeable will be ; 
rd like to see Horatio, 
For when a boy he loved me so. 

Walt, A boyish love, which soon is o'er, 
A playmate's fondness, nothing more. 
But from the heart, my Catherine, dear, 
I love with lasting love sincere ; 
Thine own true worth has conquered me ; 
My hand and heart I offer thee. 
On thee depends my happiness ; 
One word from thee, sweet one, will bless 
Or blast my hopes for life. I pray. 
Oh, let me hear you that word say. 
At which my heart will thrill with joy, — 
Joy, full and pure, without alloy. 

Cath, But when my mind reflects upon 
Those dear associations gone ; 
When I remember how that we 
So fondly loved, I feel that he — 
Though first love be it — loves me sfill. 
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I cannot, sir, fulfil your will. 

Walt. Wouldst sacrifice position high 
To live in poverty, when I 
Have wealth ? With me, earth's pleasures dear 
And all that grandeur can confer 
You would enjoy. I could not think 
That you in poverty should sink ; 
Reflections sad would soon awake. 
And will you miserable make 
That you my love accepted not. 
And chose a poor unhappy lot. 

Cath. He is but young, has heart and head, 
The world is wide before him spread ; 
His heart I could encourage, and 
I could assist his honest hand : 
There is a way where there's the will. 
He'll soon be well to do ; and still — 

Walt. Still, what ? My Catherine, he love ! 
For how long will it constant prove ? 
True, he may love ; but, oh, I fear. 
Short-lived is love when insincere. 
He for his bread must work and toil, 
And you his drudge, his slave the while. 
How could you him prefer, and so 
Disgrace your family, Catherine ? No ! 
With me these cares will not annoy ; 
We ease and plenty would enjoy. 
What is or has he, then, I'd know. 
Compared with what I can bestow ? 

Cath. Not wealth I'd love, 'twould be the man, 

WcJt. In such low fellows no trust can 
Be placed. Your lover would advise 

D 
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While from the bush sweet warblers join 
And blend with ours their notes of love, 
In this retired arcadian grove. 

Cath. Horatio ! come, you flatter, pray ! 

Hot. The flatterer smiles but to betray ; 
His song, the harbinger of woe. 
My purpose honest is, I trow. 
My speech sipcere. We have discoursed 
The past, its bye-gone joys rehearsed. 
The present fills me with delight 
And hope. Would hope were lost in sight ! 
While we the scene now further view. 
Thought will a future bright pursue. [^Exeunt. 
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Enter Hokatio followed by Warden. 

Bhr. Come, Warden, let us haste away. 
For long;^ here I could not stay. 
How Wycombe's eyes glared forth with scorn. 
And he looked so, that Fd be sworn 
His poor mind was on mischief bent. 
The taunts he threw for me were meant. 
None knew, save you, for whom designed. 
I to his purpose am not blind. 
His jests awoke the table's roar ; 
They, savage, cut me to the core. 

Ward. Horatio ! how I feel for you. 
He may have this work to undo ; 
So let them laugh, or let him jest. 
He is contemptible at best. 
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Enter Walter Wycombe. 

Jf^alt. Why so abrupdy take your leave ? 

Hot, Your mind I soon will undeceive. 
I was a humble guest, yet I 
Expected common courtesy, 
But not contempt ; instead of guest, 
Was made the laughing-stock, the jest ! 
The inspiration 'twas, Fm sure. 
Of shallow fop, ends to secure. 

TFalt. Who could the fellow be ? Pray, tell. 
For this work Til repay him well. 

Hot. Your own sweet self. 

JFalt. What's that I hear ? 

Remember, Til no insult bear. 

Hor. I say that which I mean, and speak 
The truth, which is not far to seek. 
Wycombe, I could have you repaid 
In that same hall for all you said. 
The buffets of the world Fve borne 
In many ways ; insulting scorn 
From you Fm surely fit to bear. 
In you I nothing have to fear, 
Howe'er much you your wit admire. 
Now, in your favour I retire ; 
But, ere I leave, I'll talk with you. 

TFalt. Leave us. Warden. 

Hor. That you'll not do ; 

I bid you stay. Wycombe, in short. 
You are a most determined flirt. 
The secret of one's heart you find, 
And, as far as your puny mind 
Could comprehend one 'bove your reach,-^ 
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Wdt. Pray, you, be wary of your speech. 

Hot. You plotted iij your idle brdn 
Him to supplant, her heart to gain. 
And with success ; while, poor girl, she 
Your false devotion cannot see. 
In idle, shameless selfishness, — 
Be cool, for calmly I address ; 
Words would be wasted if you stormed, — 
You the deliberate purpose formed 
To amuse yourself by feigning love ; 
TIs no new game, as I can prove. 

Wdt. Horatio, this is false, I swear. 

Hot. Swear not ; for thus you further err. 
It adds to folly ; so, forbear. 
Th' excitement then heightened so far, 
To you it was indeed fine sport 
To make one vicdm more ; in short, 
I should not wonder if you broke 
Most solemn vows if there awoke 
Some new whim for your hand to try. 
Or selfishness to gratify. 
There, now, in such a case you stand, 
Scheming to gain AGss Lansdown's hand. 
Whilst to another you're engaged. 

Walt. You speak an untruth. Til be pledged. 
\Aside^ In wonder's name, how knows he that ? 
If known, 'twill spread, be city chat ; 
And when it reaches Catherine's ears. 
Of the result I may have fears. 
\Almd^ Your story of the truth is wide ; 
All coined words, assertions void, — 

Hot. If coined, they seem to take effect. 
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I am afirdd they're too correct. 

Walt. Add if to spread such you should dare,^ 
m file an action, I declare. 
Dare you 'gainst me such charge impute ? 

Hor. *Tis time your action were afoot 
'Gainst whom you will ; I may tell you 
That what is spread is not to do. 
Disgraceful tales I often hear. 
Ruinous to your character. 
Fear not, I will not turn them o'er ; 
Tale-bearing is what I abhor. 
If 'tis the Lansdowns do not know, 
Experience will early show 
You in your proper light to them. 
Your own looks would yourself condemn. 
You better now resume your place. 
They'll see a change across your face. 

Walt. [Aside.'] Truly confused, ashamed I am. 

Hot. [r^? Ward.] In this the Lansdowns have no blame; 
T\s Wycombe's solely. Let us go. 

[HoR. and Ward, exeunt. 

Enter Gordon Lansdown. [Pushes Walt, aside^^ 

Gord. [Calling g^.] Hear me, hear me, Horatio ! 

Walt. I am afraid that Gordon knows. 
He must suspect, his conduct shows ; 
Excitedly pushed me aside. 
And should they know, what must betide ! 
Suspense torments ! Whate'er befall, 
I can't return into the hall. 
Well, shall I leave ? Nay, not so soon -, 
m play the card before Fm done. [Epsit. 
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Re-enter Gordon Lansdown. 

Gord. Both gone ; beyond my call they were. 
If hurt at me, these friends so dear, — 
Fm truly vexed for this affray, — 
Oh, Wycombe, for it you shall pay. 
Th' insulting taunts you at him threw 
Be sure will some day turn on you. {Exit. 

Scene III, — Widow Robinsons Abode. 

Horatio and Neighbours discovered. 

Hot. My heart its thanks to you commends ; 
Fm grateful for your kindness, friends ; 
You have done all you can for me. 
And need not stay, if it would be 
To hinder duties of your own. 

1st Neigh. You*d not stay in the house alone ? 

Hot. My friend, I have a conscience clear ; 
Tm not afraid though death is here. 

1st Neigh. We mean not that ; for all must own 
You ever kind to her now gone. 
Reflecrion3 none have you to grieve. 
God blesses tho' he does bereave. 
Rather rejoice she's happy now. • 

Hor. No sonows now can cloud her brow. 

1st Neigh. God give to you the oil of joy ; 
Support, console, and bless you, boy ! 

2nd Neigh. Horatio, some of us will stay. 

^rd Neigh. There's nothing need call me away. 

1st Neigh. Perhaps it would be your desire 
That for a short time we retire. 
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Hor. If it please you, Fd be alone 
For a short time. 

ind Neigh. We'll be back soon. 

^rd Neigh. Poor boy ! He seems to burst with grief. 
Alone with God will bring relief. [Neighbours exeunt. 

Hot. Mother ! mother ! Unto my call 
On my ear no response will fall. 
Oh ! scarcely reconciled I am. 
My mother dead ! It seems a dream. 
She spoke to me but yesternight, 
Much better seemed, her spirits bright. 
Her troubles would be over soon, 
I thought ; but did not think, ere noon 
To-day, she'd draw her latest breath ; 
That her relief would be in death. 
'T's unknown what by a day is brought. 
To-day ! and what a change is wrought. 
The tongue that spoke, the eyes so bright. 
Those lips that smiled, — ^all still to-night. 
Dull, stiff, and deadly cold. No more 
Shall tongues of enemies make sore ; 
No sorrows, cares, toils, trials, fears. 
Disturb thee now. Now afe your tears 
All wiped away. Thou'rt gone from this 
To heaven, the house of endless bliss. 
Where, in sweet song, is raised your voice. 
And with departed friends rejoice. 
Look down and smile, my parents dear. 
On one bereft and lonely here. 
Though I had all that th' earth could grace, 
Nought could a mother's love surpass. 
Her voice no more on earth TU hear ; 
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No more her snule will g^ve me cheer. 
Tve lost one to me ever dear. 
In whose room there can stand no other. 
My mother dead ! Oh, mother ! mother ! 

[Falls into a paroxysm of grief . 

Enter Thomas Warden. 

Ward. My fnend, Horatio, why weep ? 
What grief is this that strikes so deep ? 
Tis not the insults that we bore. 
Though they were cutting to the core ? 

Hor. No, no, no ; not that. Warden dear. 

Ward. Where is your mother, she's not here ? 

Hor. Next room. She cannot join us now. 

Ward. What grief is this that clouds your brow ? 
[Aside.'] The stillness is of death. Oh, God, 
Grant strength to bear auction's rod ! 
[Aloud."] Has she turned worse that she's in bed ? 

Hor. Worse ? Nay ; she's happy now. Dead ! dead ! 

Ward. Grant him Thy blessing, gracious Heaven ; 
By Thee alone is succour given ! 

Hor. Warden, she who e'er cared for me ; 
Who brought me up, loved tenderly -, 
Who in me placed her hopes always ; 
Who toiled for me these many days ; 
Whose love I ever fondly held, — 
Love keenly felt, in memory sealed, — 
Has from this weary scene ta'en flight 
To heaven, her home, glorious and bright. 
My mother, dead ! my mother, dead ! 

Ward. Her spirit has to glory fled. 
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Oh, let your thoughts be heavenward led ! 
Grieve not ; a happy change she's made. 

Hot. Dead ! dead ! I could weep out my soul. 
This grief I cannot well control ; 
Yet I rejoice, though can*t restrain 
My grief, to know she knows no pain. 

Ward. Let not grief fix its root in thee. 
Resign your mind to heaven's decree, 
'Twill hurt if sorrow fail you thus ; 
Our Father, sure, will comfort us. 
His promises fail not. Look up. 
My friend. He'll soothe bereavement's cup. 

Hor. I look to God, and humbly I 
Fray Him this loss to sanctify. 
To listen to an orphan's cry. 
Warden, my friend, so pleased am I 
You're here me company to bear. 
To glad my soul, my grief to share. 

Ward. Your sorrow I caa realize, 
And with you truly sympathise ; 
But there is One of all beside 
Whom we should seek to bless, guard, guide. 
In whom believe, and to whom cleave. 
Have you been all alone this eve ? 

Hor. A short time since some neighbours were. 
Had scarcely left when you came here. 
Though good the cheer of friends, their love 
Can't to a mother's equal prove. 

Ward. On gloom we must not always brood. 
Friends may be cold, and friendship crude, 
God's love fails not ; and while I live 
To you a brother's love Fll ^ve. 
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Hor. Bless you. Warden, [Knock heard."] Who can 

this be ? 
Ward. Pray you be seated, I will see. 
Here is a letter, friend, for you. 
Hor, For me ? 
Ward. And from a lady, too. 

QHoR. opens and reads. 
Hor. I feel this keenly, truth to say, 
But present sorrows it outweigh. 
Here, read it. Warden ; — ^in this hour 
I could have spared its stinging power. 
Ward. [Reads.-] 

" Horatio, dear, be not offended 

While I to you these words impart ; 
But I must make plain to tell you 

That another has my heart. 
Perhaps I should have told you sooner, 

Even when we sat by the lake ; 
But I trust that God will grant you 
A wife as good as I would make. 
Glad nvell e'er be of your company, 

/ as friend, but, oh, no more ; 
Glad will we ever be to see you, 

As we always were before ; 
But, though I never can be thine, 
rU be as sister, Catherine." 
Hor. Warden, I'm broken down with grief, 
Would in sweet sleep Fd find relief ; 
Though quite fatigued, wearied, distrest. 
When night comes on it brings no rest. 

Ward. Let not this letter vex your mind, 
She has to love been surely blind ; 
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A choice she's made she yet will rue ; 
He may profess, but can't be true. 

Hot. Tear it, and when composed am I 
I may consider a reply. 
Catherine ! deceived, misled, I wot, 
Deceived by one who loves her not, 
O, Scotia ! my beloved land, 
There's nought now knits me to thy strand. 
Kind heaven will my course direct. 
Kind heaven will my feet protect ; 
I may bid earthly hopes farewell, 
My only hopes in heaven dwell. 

Ward. My brother, be not filled with woe. 
Wherever you may go, Til go ; 
ril not lose sight of you, I know. 
We're so allied and of one mind. 
Fortune our labour, when conjoined. 
May shine upon. We'll keqp hope bright ; 
All things may run well, and run right. 

Hot. Care you my mother's corpse to see ? 

Ward. Brother, I would. 

Hot. Come through with me. 

Dear Warden, she now dead and gone 
Loved you as if you were her own. 

[Exeunt^ and immediately reenter. 

Ward. She smiles, as if when heaven's gate 
Had ope'd, and she her Saviour met. 

Hot. I have the surest hope she's there. 
Though death revolting may appear. 
Our immortality is sure. 
Let us its blessed state secure, — • 
Walk stedfastly the narrow road 
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That leadeth to the blessed abode. [Knock heard. 

Ward. A friend to cheer the hour of grief. 
To light the heart, to lend relief. 

Enter Landlord. 

Land. Dear boy, I almost lost my breath 
When I heard of your mother's death. 
She was a mother good to you ; 
To me she pdd her rent when due • 
And 'tis on her account, you know, 
I called my interest to show, 
As I felt anxiously intent 
To know how you — 

Hor. Could pay the rent. 

Exactly, sir ; I see it quite. 
Miserable earthworm, fear not it. 
If you of heaven as certain were 
As of your rent, I'd then aver, 
To those who'd ask, you'd then have scope 
To give good reason of your hope. 
Your sympathy will not conceal. 
Oh, yes ; I know the amount you feel. 
Pr'ythee, of it be not afraid ; 
When due, it will be duly paid. 

Land. Tou injure me by what you say. 
Tve shown you due respect alway. 

Hor. Aye, daresay, when rent day came round, 
I would not your fine feelings wound ; 
But this is not the dme to plan 

Your errand of condolence, man. [Respectfully opens door. 
m call on you the day 'tis due. 
For your good wishes, so, adieu ! [Exit Land. 
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That is a friend to cheer in grief, 
To light the heart, to lend relief! 

Ward. Had I not seen, Fd credit not 
There were such men that mankind blot. 
In him Bums' burning line we scan : 
" Man's inhumanity to man." 
Well, brother, I will now go home ; 
But back to you Til quickly come, 
And then remain with you o'er night. 
To keep your spirits somewhat bright. 

Hot, Oh, thanks, my brother, you may go ; 
Haste thy return to lighten woe. [-fixi/ Ward. 

Alone, to brood on grief once more. 
Oh, how my breast is vexed sore ; 
While here the hand of death does stay, 
I wonder how love holds such sway. 
That letter torn, strewn on the floor, 
I'll gather for some idle hour. 
I do submit unto heaven's will. 
But yet Love's flame is burning still. 
Her heart lost ; to another gone ; 
My mother dead ; I left alone. 
Oh, heaven, protect me by thy power ! 
Guide, guard, sustain me in this hour ! [Curtain falls. 



Scene IV. — An Apartment at Lansdownville. 

Catherine discovered. 

Cath. Wicked Walter ! to use me thus, 
My pure affection to abuse -, 
To make me throw off one who loved. 
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One who would never false have proved. 

Well did my mother warn indeed. 

But to her voice I gave no heed. 

Firmly believing you sincere ; 

But blindness did me so deter. 

Else I had seen you otherwise. 

Your letter now has ope*d my eyes ; 

Many times Tve read it o'er. 

And must abhor you more and more. 

** I much regret *t has come to this. 
Fve foolish been, have been remiss. 
Have played a part which truly is 
Unworthy of the name I bear. 
Me from your memory ever tear ; 
You have been wronged, deceived, I say ; 
For^ve, forget me, too, I pray. 
Fm long betrothed, and for her sake 
Th' engagement now I dare not breaks 
I'll married be a month from this. 
And cannot but my fraud confess. 
Trusting, as I hope of heaven. 
To be likewise of you forgiven." 

Oh, cruel Wycombe that you are, 

To step between me, and to mar 

Horatio's hope, and thus debar 

Me from his love, his heart so pure. 

What for him now Fd not endure ! 

You false to me ; I false to him ; 

Would I could my reply redeem ! 

Would Fd ne'er Walter seen, Fve said ; 

Thank heaven to him I am not wed ! 
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Enter Servant with Letter. 

Cath. [^Opens and reads."] 

" Honest truth must be commended. 
Do not think that I'm offended 
At the message you imparted ; 
Nay, Fm only broken-hearted. 
As truth and love should join the day, 
Hope spurred me on to force my way ; 
Love long in flame, and long has lasted, 
Now my dearest hopes are blasted. 
Tear, oh, tear those lines I gave you, 
Let them not lie for a token 
Of a heart that loved so wildly. 
And is now in pieces broken. 
Now, since my mother dear is dead, 
Fm fixed some foreign shore to tread. 
Warden with me will go abroad 
To push on fortune's slippery road. 
Before we leave, we'll call on you 
To wish you all a fond adieu !" 

Shall I once more thy sweet face see. 
Wycombe, now I can forget thee. 
Your cruel letter I will tear ; 
Horatio's lines I'll e'er hold dear. 
Oh, I could read them o'er and o'er. 
Love will in peace our hearts restore. 

[^Reads.] " Catherine, darling, 

None in love nearer, 
To thee I'll ever clinq;. 
None I hold dearer. 
From boyhood I loved thee 

E 
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Purely and faithfully, 

Honestly, manfully. 
Nought could have moved me. 
Fronting obscurity, 

Prospects were drear ; 
Wrestling with poverty, 

Hope conquered fear. 
While hope's rays haunt. 
Let false friends taunt. 

Scorn, shun, and jeer ; 
Though poor, bereft; 
There is one left. 

One who can cheer. 
Dearest, thy grace and love 

My heart has won ; 
False I will never prove ; 

Would we were one ! 
Why dost thou from me turn, 

Catherine, darling ? 
Can it be that you spurn. 
Love I without return, 

Catherine, darling ? 
Oh, no, it cannot be ; 
What is that now I see 
Brighten thy lovely face 
With that sweet comely grace ? 
What can our spirits move ? 

Is it not love 
Translating in blushes ? 
Thy gentle cheek flushes. 
Love will not brook control. 

Clothing its voice in song. 
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Oh, how my soul 

Into ecstacy rushes. 

Hear me ; oh, hear me ! 

Without thee, without thee 

Longer I cannot live ; 

Thy heart unto me give. 

Pride of my heart, 

Say not we part, — 

I have loved thee too long ! 
While my heart I unfold. 

Look not with disdainful eyes. 
Cast not those glances cold ; 

Why thus my love despise ? 

By industry I shall rise. 

My honest truth shall prove 

Worthy Fm of thy love. 

I am not of high birth, 
Have not honours ot wealth. 
But my youth glows with health. 

There are pleasures on earth. 

Pleasures untold. 

Bought not with gold ; 

From love's treasure 

Springs true pleasure, 
Full of joy 
Without alloy. 

Peace void of jar. 

Bliss without mar. 

While hope, love, and truth 

Brighten our blooming youth, 

We'd lead a happy life, 

Free from perplexing strife. 

£2 
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Fronted by Christian graces, 
Vanish all discord's traces. 
Wealth's but opprest with care. 
Love's happiness we'd share. 
We will in comfort dwell. 

With sweet content, 
What joys of love to swell. 
Life not mispent. 
Blessed here with peace and love. 
Live here to live above 
With Him who grace bestowed. 
In heaven — ^bright, blessed abode- 
Where reigneth Love !" 
If Tve your heart broke, caused thee pain. 
Dear one. Til make it whole again. 
Vm not the first who's been deceived. 
Nor first who lover's heart has grieved. 
Wycombe's deceit — Fll tell of it 
When in my power to make things right. 
He was slighted, I beguiled ; 
'Tis better to be reconciled. 

Enter Gordon Lansdown. 

Gord. Sister, are not these tidings bad 
Of the poor widow's death ? 

Cath. Sad, sad. 

Gord. Horatio our countenance 
Deserves, and we ought to advance 
Assistance if it be required. 
Since this straitening event's transpired. 
You on your mother must prevail 
To visit him, and to regale 
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His mourning heart with comfort, and 

"With means make full his needy hand. 

Faith without works is truly dead, 

And so is sympathy in need. 

When all you give comes from the lips 

And no hand into pocket slips. 

A mother knows best how to soothe, 

And where to make rough places smooth. 

Solace and succour ^ven thus 

Are more effective than from us. 

Cath. ril see to that. She will, I know ; 
And we ourselves might also go. 

Gord. But first she goes alone, as he 
From her hand will, if need there be. 
Accept our help more readily. 
She, through your influence, will go 
To him, a mother's kindness show. {Exeunt* 

ACT m. 

Scene I. — In London. Seven Tears Later. 
Enter Horatio and Warden. 

Ward, Once more are we on British soil. 

Hor. Once more ! 

Ward. Once more ! Why thus recoil 

To gloomy thoughts ? Why changed your spirit ? 
When you all gladness should inherit. 
Throughout our seven years' enterprise. 
In which Fortune did signalize 
Success to meet our industries, 
I saw no cloud upon our brow. 
And what should make you sadden'd now ? 
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When spared Britain's land to see. 
Right thankful ought our hearts to be. 

Hot. Thankful I am ; upbraid me not ; 
You'd know how sorrowful, I wot. 
My heart would be, when now I cast 
My memory into the past. 
Returned home ! and yet no home, 
No mother now to bid welcome ; 
And those we left, — there is grave doubt 
If 'live to welcome us or not. 

Ward. Love's wondrous power, I can perceive. 
Still holds on thee ; but let us leave 
And gain the Northern capital 
Where doubts will end, and there you shall 
See what may to your lot befall. 
Hope for the best ; you must hope on ; 
** Faint heart fair lady never won." 

Hot. Whate'er perplex, it does appear 
The worst we are most apt to fear ; 
But, if the worst, why need I mourn ? 
Who knows but all for good will turn ? 

Ward. Glad you've regained yourself so far ; 
'lis folly, sure, to build up care 
And needlessly to cloud the brow. 
Should Catherine's be another's now. 
You may another lady see 
As fair, as virtuous as she ; 
There ne'er has been a fish, you'll find. 
Caught but has left as good behind. 
Come, let us to the north proceed ; 
Our native air will brace, indeed. 
And fit you for the task at heart. 
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You'll come out master of the art -, 

With blushing honours you shall win. 

Love must be strong when it sets in, 

For sorely do its students smart ; 

'Tis a consumption of the heart, 

For, in love's university. 

One many problems finds, I see. 

Hard to make out, — confused the br^n, — 

The student downcast, pale, and thin. 

You yet may senior wrangler be. 

So far's I see, 'tis well for me 

Fve not matriculated there 

To be thus overweighed by care. 

Although it is a college gate 

All mostly enter soon or late. 

Love is a branch of learning, sure. 

Neglected not by rich or poor -, 

It is a study comes to all 

As seemingly quite natural. 

If joys on joys it brings anew, 

It brings its students heart-aches too. 

And, in the end, if not good lucked. 

They may be what you would say *' plucked." 

Hot. If you have not felt love's M sweet pain," 
'Tmay yet of you possession gain ; 
As now, may you be merry then. 

Ward. I have felt love ; why, bless you, yes. 
No pain had it, owing, I guess. 
Unto the sex. In love with you, 
I found it was all pleasure through. 
I'll stand the study now, you see. 
And manage without bursary. 
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Enter Walter Wycombe, in Beggary, Approaching^ 

bows to HoR. and Ward. 

Hor. But who is this ? If I have eves. 
He looks like some one in disguise. 

Ward. His garb and face all feint disclaim. 

Hor. {To Ward.] I recognise him. {To Walt.] 
What's your name ? 

Walt. I blush to say my name ; and trow 
It immaterial to you. 
Once well-to-do, but now in want, 
I'm here, a needy suppliant. 

Ward. Poor fellow ! {Gives money.'} This will help 
you, then. 

Walt. May heaven reward you, gentlemen. {Going. 

Hor. One moment, pray ; before you go, 
rd wish to have a talk with you. 
We've interest in poverty. 
And fain would hear your history. 
Know you that we are strangers here ; 
To tell to us you need not fear. 

Walt. I interest in it have won ; 
There was a time when I had none. 
On me it was a judgment came 
Well merited. I was to blame. 
Wealthy I was, reckless became. 
Spent means vile self to gratify. 
Insulted, spumed the poor did I 
Upon all hands when chance I had ; 
And to these faults — crimes be it — add 
I flirted much, goodness traduced. 
And many honest hearts seduced. 
Connected well and well-to-do. 
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I was at length engaged unto 
An heiress ; — ^I am filled with woe 
At folly which has brought me low ; — 
The marriage was deferred ; and, worse, 
Th' engagement broken was in course. 
I dipped in vice ; by ways I led 
Became disowned ; from home I fled ; 
Could find no work to earn my bread, 
So poverty soon came and lent 
Me time of folly to repent 
In rags, by me once spurned, now worn. 
Since then, wl^it sufferings I have borne. 
Of me wealth truly was ashamed. 
And poverty, now that Fm claimed 
Her child, by me too is disgraced. 

Hor. [To Ward.] I surely Wycombe's features 
traced. 

Ward. [To HoR.] You're right, Horatio ; 'tis he. 

Hot. [To Walt.] What ! Walter Wycombe, can it 
be? 

Wait, Oh, gentlemen, I am undone. 
You^ Warden, and you, Robinson ! 
Alas, this meeting crowns my woes. 
Meet I with friends, or meet with foes ? 
My history too well you know ; 
Glory not in my overthrow, — 
Enough of shame is on me hurl'd. 
Disgraced enough before the world,— 
Nay, pity me, and let me spend 
My days in beggary, and end 
My sojourn here, unwept, unknown. 

Hot. Wycombe, when last we met, i own 
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How diiFerent was the scene ! We do 

Not glory o'er it ; we pity yoij. 

Tou are not old, and may the name 

You lost by folly yet regain. 

If you all sinful ways relent 

And in your heart are penitent. 

If I were vengeful, I could wing 

Your own old weapon's venomed sting 

Into your sad heart's very core. 

As you in jest practised of yore. 

Ere now you've drank your full of woes. 

And we've no wish to be your foes. 

Walter, learn ye to trust in God, 

He will assist and ease your load. 

Walt, Heaven is my only hope and praise, 
God in His good time will me raise. 
To none on earth I need apply. 
To home I'm dead ! Would gladly die 
If God so will it. I will now 
One favour only ask of you. 
I wronged you, — ^be not hard on me, — 
I crave you both to pardon me ; 
Grant me forgiveness -, oh, I pray. 
Forgive ; 'twill ease my dying day. 
For all the follies of my youth 
I mourn, and I repent in truth. 
My mind is changed. My God I fear 
Whom I provoked, ne'er loved before. 
What is man's little pride ? My God 
Taught me to love Him by his rod ; 
'Thas saved my soul, bless'd rod to me ! 

Hot. Wycombe, I do most willingly 
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Forgive you fully. 

Ward. So do I. 

Hot, Call at " The Burlington," will you, 
At seven to-night ? Till then, adieu ! 

Walt. I will not fail. Oh, that I could 
Express my heart-flow's gratitude ! 
God bless you, gentlemen ! This night 
My heart is light, my heart is light. [_^Exit. 

Ward. Horatio, you were right ; 'twas he. 
A great change from the fop we see — 
Instead of pride, humility. 

Hor. For his soul's good, — and be it told, — 
It better fits than did his gold. 
We once were poor ; let's help the poor. 
He may position yet secure. 
Now that he has been changed in mind. 
With us a fair chance he will find. 
We'll send him to our house abroad. 
If he does well, he'll gain the road 
To gladness to his heart afford. 
We'll see at home he's first restored. 

Ward. That is just what I would suggest ; 
To send him out abroad is best. 
He's in disgrace, his prospect's dim. 
But yet there's hope in store for him. \_Exeunt. 

Scene II. — A Parlour at Lansdownville. 

Discovers Widow Lansdown, Catherine Lansdown (at 
work), and Henry Lansdown (reading). 

Wid, L. Since Wycombe left, it gladdens me 
My son so thoughtful turned to see. 

Henry. Talk not of matters past and old. 
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Wid. L. Twas well for you that I uphold. 
When from this quarter Wycombe fled, 
He might have you in his ways led. 
Well, ere this time he may be dead. 
For what we or his friends may know ; 
And let us trust, should it be so. 
That, ere he's left this earthly scene. 
Prepared and reconciled he's been. 

Henry. I do not think he would have had 
Such hold on me as would have led 
Me on with him to be thus hurl'd 
In sad disgrace before the world. 
He's lost to view, perhaps dead, so let 
The subject drop ; forgive, forget. 

Wid. L. He is, indeed, by us for^ven ; 
But, Henry, know a little leaven 
May affect the whole. When once begun. 
Bad ways are difficult to shun. 

Cath. Since I forgot, forgave, 'tis long. 

Wid. L. Well, dear, your love for home is strong. 
Else you would have accepted long 
Ere now one of the offers made ; 
Your mind on home seems fully staid. 
If Tm not wrong, 'tis your desire 
To comfort my old age, my dear. 

Cath. Vm patient, mother, with my lot ; 
And, were I married, it would not 
Keep me from being unto you 
A comfort and a daughter true. 
The proper one may yet turn up 
With whom Td share in life the cup. 

Wid. L. Whoe'er he be with whom you'd wed. 
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He gives you time to wait indeed. 

Cath. You'd wish me off ia haste, I think, 
Leisured repentance then to drink. 
I need not to a mother tell 
One should consider marriage well. 

Wid. L. Well, Catherine, you are quite right 
To take good time to think o*er it. 
I've long within my mind, I own. 
Thought where poor Robinson has gone. 

Cath. [AsideJ] Fve wondered, too, I must allow. 

Henry, Well, dears, what is your topic now ? 

Cath. Our mother thinks where's Robinson. 

Henry, Oh ! that you, doubtless, both think on. 

Wld, L. Know you of Gordon ? is he out ? 

Henry. No ; I think not. Catherine, I doubt 
Mother has an enquiring turn ; 
Some strange presentiment is borne 
Upon her mind. I think that he 
Is sitting in the library. 

Cath. I will go through for him and see. [^Exit, 

Henry. I left him there ; he's deeply bent 
On th' Argus Uncle Charles sent. 

Enter Gordon Lansdown. 

Gord. In the Argus there is news for you, 
Which you'll be glad to hear. If true, 
Our old friend, Robinson, still lives. 
About a firm, account it gives — 
How it Commenced — the progress made — 
How fortune had their footsteps led — 
Two youths we knew, if they're the same— 
" Warden & Robinson" the name. 
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It is well told, and writ with care, — 
Their leaving Scotland — ^landing there. 
Fortunately, 'fore their eyes 
Lay open field for merchandise. 
Straightforward business men they were ; 
Have reaped a fortune by their care. 
They sailed for England, and T found 
By the Gazette the " Homeward Bound " 
Arrived in London th' other week. 

Wtd. L. If it be them, I trust they'll seek . 
A visit to the north to pay. 
Where in the colonies were they ? 

Gord. At Melbourne they employment got 
For a short time. It seems their lot 
Was cast for Wellington ; from thence 
They've reaped their labours' recompense. 
The town's described as one to rise 
To great commercial enterprise. 

Wid, L. You might have read it here to us. 

Gord. When once I saw it, I was thus 
Absorbed I could not leave till done. 

Henry. It Catherine's interest, too, has won. 

[Bell rings, 

Wid. L. There's some visitor. 

Gord. Here they are. 

Enter Servant, and presents Cards. 

Gord. Well ; wonderful, I do declare ! 
[To Servant.] Show both the gentlemen in here. 

[Servant exit. 
Who would of this e'er dreamt upon ? 
[Reads cards."] " T. Warden " and '* H. Robinson." 
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Wid, L. A happy meeting this, to-night. 

Henry, Astonishing ! 

Wid. L. Fraught with delight. 

{Re-^enter Servant, ushers in 
HoR. and Ward., and exit. 

Gord. Welcome, dear friends ; with heart and will 
We welcome you to Lansdownville. 
After an absence of seven years. 
Our thoughts of you had hopes and fears. 

\_All shake hands cordially. 

Hor. Tm glad hope has not proved in vain ; 
Happy to meet you all again ; 
To see fair Britain's Isle once more, 
After long absence from its shore. 

Wid. L. Your faces Fm right glad to see -, 
And, truly, we'd astonished be 
Had we not read the news this eve. 
But th' Argus I could scarce believe ; 
Tm glad to see its verity. 

Ward. You'll now hear good authority. 

Henry. We have much news to tell, I ween, 
So many changes here have been. 

Hor. And we have much to tell, like you ; 
E'en since we came, we've seen, I trow. 
Some changes — pleasing, I allow. 

Henry. Wycombe's disowned ; long gone from this. 

Hor. Sad ; but a happy change it is. 

Ward. He was a poor unfortunate. 

Wid. L. He may be dead ; forgive, forget. 

Hor. Well, we have news 'tmay interest you. 
Wycombe we met in Ix)ndon. True. 
Oh, blessed change ! Yet, what a sight. 
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He was in a most wretched plight. 
Yet who can tell what may betide ? 
From arrogant, insulting pride 
To utter beggary he fell ; 
But, in that state, Tm glad to tell. 
We found in him a change entire. 

Gord. Such news his friends will much desire. 

Hot. We pitied, took him by the hand, — 
His life may yet be useful, — and. 
To give him chance of getting on. 
We'll send him out to Wellington. 
'Ts our wish, if pleasulre it afford. 
To see him first at home restored ; 
And, for this end, we brought him through. 
He'll meet us here that he from you 
Receive forgiveness. 

Gord. Kind you are. 

Would there more Christians like you were. 

Ward. We could not see him in distress, 
If our compassion could him bless. 

Gord. With love your generous hearts are warm 
To those e'en who'd you greatly harm. 

Hor. How could we spare means better spend 
Than help the poor, to needy lend ? 

Ward. From heaven it came ; to heaven 'tis lent. 
Of doing good we'll ne'er repent. 

Wid. L. Be not from doing good debarr'd ; 
The Lord will surely you reward. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. A gentleman waits in the hall ; 
For Mr Robinson does call. 
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Hot. Tis Walter Wycombe. 

Wld. L, Show him here. 

\\Ajide.'} la him there's nothing now to fear. 

[Ser. Exit, who immediately re-enters with Walter 
Wycombe, and withdraws, Walt, is met 
by HoR. and introduced to the Lansdowns. 

Hor, Here, friends, an old acquaintance stands ; 

With him I wish you to shake hands. 

In folly he was lost ; but now 

Is in meek wisdom found, I trow. 

Wa/t, Kind friends, I your for^veness crave ; 

Frown not on me, but mercy have ; 

Forget all that I was — ^became, 

And think of only what I am. 

^ Gord. Wycombe, we have forgiven you. 

And meet you now in friendship true ; 

So let your mind be thus relieved ; 

Into our favour you're received. 

Enter Catherine Lansdown. 

Cath, Fve read the whole account. To tell — 
[Observes HoR.] My dear Horatio ! [Th^ embrace. 

• JTard. [Aside.-] AU's well. 

Hor. My Catherine, my dear beloved. 
Faithful unto me have you proved. 
Do I embrace you as my own ? 
Joy thrills my heart, my hopes are won ! 
The brightest moment of my life 
Is this, — to claim thee for my wife. 
I trust that I have worthy proved 
To take the hand of her I loved. 

Wld. L. Who else should claim her hand but thee ? 

F 
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Take her, and ever happy be. 

Cath. HoratiOj Fm with joy overcome, 
To hear your voice again at home ; 
To fall into your arms as thine. 
Now we have met true loves, and never 
Shall aught again but death us sever. 
Mother, my heart I now unfold. 
The secret of my love behold. 

Hot. Oh, how I have longed for this hour. 
Since I in boyhood felt the power 
Of love's bright flame within me rise ; 
Since hope first pointed to the prize. 
Through many years now passed away. 
Through scenes of death and poverty. 
Wildly, I own, I loved thee. 
With heaven's aid, I pushed my way ; 
Love spurred my hope to see the day 
When I to all should worthy prove 
Of this, my hope, my Catherine's love. 

Ward, A word from each concludes the play. 
As we obey old custom's sway. 
Unto the poor be ever true. 
Assured you'll kindness never rue ; 
And, if you be their stedfast friend, 
Your loss will be gain in the end. 
Would we'd the spirit from above, 
Where happiness is linked with love. 

Walt. Ye rich do not the poor despise. 
Pride falls ; humility will rise 
And snare no one into a pit 
In case you stumble into it. 
Love all, for fortune's wheel may turn, 
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In poverty leave you to mourn. 

Gord. To youths whose minds to good things tend, 
Pray Providence His aid to lend. 
Though dark the cloud, the sun will shine. 
Be energetic, and combine — 
Love all, walk in humility, 
And rise to wealth from poverty. 
The motto choose, " Dum spiro speroy^ 
And act as did our humble hero. 

Henry. As you your course through life would steer, 
From vicious company keep clear ; 
Learn not their ways ; reform, if can ; 
Gendy rebuke ; show them your plan ; 
And speed on happiness and peace. 
When wickedness on earth shall cease. 
Think it not mean to th' poor to bend ; 
Aid them, and show how to ascend. 

W'td L. A word to mothers I'd address. 
Who do their children dear caress. 
In bringing up, pray use great care. 
If happiness with them you'd share. 
Much lies upon the mother's side ; 
How trained, their future will decide. 
Teach pity ; by example, show 
The way that they must learn to go ; 
And, when they err, just gently reason ; 
When you reprove, reprove in season. 

Cath. May I to girls advice lay down ? 
Strive you to gain Dame Virtue's crown. 
Which she to every one bestows, 
Save those who do her ways oppose. 
Be virtuous ; in her paths now go ; 

F2 
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Let her crown on your foreheads glow ; 
Do not ^ve way to foolishness. 
Or think wealth brings true happiness ; 
When you love in your true hearts nestle, 
Beware those who'd it basely wrestle ; 
And, ladies, ere your loves you give, 
Love well, wisely, and happy live. 

Hot. Now, one and all, we'd have it known 
A lesson's learned from what we've shown. 
We hope our friends that are before us 
Will sing with us the Beth'lem chorus, — 
Let all earth with the praises fill, — 
" Glory to God ; to men, good-will." 
If your applause our thoughts endorse. 
Of happiness 'twill be a source. 
Let hands and hearts unite in love 
With hearts contrite — heaven does approve ; 
Shun vice, be virtuous, happy all ; 
With heaven's smile no ills then befall. 
Were all men what we'd wish, we'd say 
That Love, Truth, Hope have gdned the day. 
We would not have the poor dismayed. 
With Love's soft whisper be't conveyed. 
Through struggles ye will pass ; push earnestly. 
And bear in mind there's Hope in Poverty. \Curtatn falls. 
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A TALE. 

Respectfully inscribed to the Editor of the People^a Journal^ on the 
occasion of the Christmas Competition, 1876. 

*^H(jeo scripsi non otii abundarUia^ sed amom erga teJ* — TtiUtf, 

The Editor is seated in his study, 

And piles of manuscript are laid before him. 

Ere they are read, I pity him, poor body ; 

Yet, 'tis consolmg, those who write adore him. 

But what inspires me ? is it love or toddy ? 
And, if I pity, why then should I bore him ? 

No matter what or why ; 'twill pass the time 5 

The change may be a balm — a tale in rhyme. 

While poets flood him with the tide of song ; 

While novelists reveal a world of story ; 
While youths, with letters, join the busy throng ; 

When one and all — ^youths, men, and sages hoary- 
Impetuous in the conflict dash along. 

Each striving for the goal and laurelled glory. 
The muse says write ; and why, at her behest. 
Should I not join the campaign with the rest i 
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Quidfaciet ? I hear the critics ask. 

Sed quid tentare mcebitj say I. 
I know my pen is feeble, and the task 

Is more than I am warranted to try. 
I do not write with any view to bask 

Beneath the bay, or with my compeers vie. 
To prove it, read the competition rule ; 
I've not obeyed, so am put out of school. 

Grant to your servant a spectator's place 
To see conferred the honours of the bay ; 

And, should I choose to follow in the chase,- 
I will not hinder with my Galloway, 

With Pegasus I cannot keep apace. 

But ride at leisure and the scene survey. 

I'll join th' amen — the generous huzza ! 

Th* awards are just, howe'er much critics " pshaw ! 

Pernut me, sir, to sing, in easy strain ; 

A tal^ of lowly life I will review ; 
And, as the incidents it does contain 

May qot stand singular, 'tis nothing new. 
While crowd some idle fancies of the brain, 

I care not for prefacing ; do you ? 
Wilt kindly list, aad I'll, in artless lay. 
Relate to you the Life of Harry Gray. 

I marked that boy j he was a goodly child. 
His father's joy, his mother's hope and care ; 

He was so pleasing, pUable, and mild. 
He was the object; of their secret prayer,. 



» 
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Oh, how they loved the boy ! and how he smiled ! 

In truth, he was an olive planted there ; 
The parents* hearts rejoiced, glad was the hearth. 
And, in their inmost souls, they blessed his birth. 

A daughter and two other sons were born. 

The parents praised the Blessed One who gave 
These children who their hallowed hearth adorn ; 

On them, in prayer, God's blessing they did crave, 
That these dear children be not from them torn. 

But may them from the world's evils save ; 
That He who gave life may through life them guide ; 
That they through life from virtue ne'er may slide. 

This was a home — 2l home of right good cheer ; 

A home of plenty, peace, and sweet content ; 
A home where hallowed love and godly fear 

Made happiness the blessed consequent. 
Such happy homes may sorrow never sear ; 

May never joy's encircling veil be rent ! 
We may our lines in pleasant places plan. 
Forgetting God's ways are not those of man. 

Show me that spot that sorrow shall not seek ; 

Point me that place where darkness does not fall. 
'Twas not this paradise of which I speak. 

Two precious plants obeyed the Reaper's call. 
Full many a tear bedewed the parents' cheek. 

But they, in sorrow, found the God of all. 
It Is His right who gives to take away. 
May we, when called, be ready to obey I 
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Ere scarce another winter had gone past, 
Death came again that circle to divide. 

And o'er the house a shade more gloomy cast, — 
The faithful husband, loving father, died. 

Thou, God of consolation, ever hast 
Been faithful to Thy promises, provide ; 

Do Thou a husband to the widow prove. 

And father, to the fatherless, of love. 

More sorrow still was seemingly in store. 

The summer came, but brought no sunshine here. 
" O, Blessed God, have mercy, I implore ; 

Unto a widow's prayer lend thine ear ; 
Thy will, not mine, be done !" O, trial sore. 

The Reaper laid the youngest on the bier. 
Heaven's voice of comfort maketh light the rod — 
" Daughter, be not dismayed, I am thy God !" 

Thus far have we o'er this life-history gone. 

What from it taught ? How oft do we disband 
All thought of death ? Are we not ever prone 

To think the end far off? Our days are spanned. 
We're not our own, and children but a loan. 

To be returned when God doth them demand. 
May we, when others' deaths we read and hear. 
Not calHily say " He's dead," but think and fear ! 

'Mid all this sadness, want did not annoy ; 

Now, many friends came forward to enhance 
Thdr lot, and mix their cup of grief with joy. 

Consoling, by their kindly countenance, 
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The lonely widow, with her only boy. 

Thank God, whose goodness was their sustenance ; 
For many a friend and friendly visitant 
Might not have called so oft had there been want. 

Though not in want, yet means were not amass'd 
To serve for life, and much they did require 

To bear them up 'neath each successive blast. 
Some way to gain a living must transpire, — 

The little left would but a short time last, — 
And so the widow's widowed, aged sire 

With them cast in his lot, to them held fast. 

That they should not on charity be cast. 

The grandsire was an earnest Christian sage ; 

Warm-hearted, honest, firm, and frank was he ; 
A good old man, nigh seventy years of age. 

Who'd a fair trade in wares of grocery 
By custom, not canvass. This did engage 

Declining years with' easy hand ; and, free 
From all the risks involved in heavier trade. 
By honest custom, he an income made. 

The widow would do something to provide 
Her share unto the household wants, tho' small. 

A house they leased and furnished ; she relied 
On ** Lodgings " to repay, and that they all 

Would comfortably steer along life's tide. 
'Tis well the future hides what will befall. 

The present all things for them well did rule. 

And at this time was Harry sent to school. 
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The grandsire was a true God-feariag man, 

A most respected citizen, and he 
An elder s office held for nigh the span 

Of fifty years, and with his purse was free 
To aid the poor, the Church, each mission plan 

When he had means. For many years, the three 
Enjoyed a happy hearth — ^a Bethel home ; 
But grieved am I to tell what has to come. 

How oftwi those who have least need are they 
Whose generous hearts are ta en advantage of ; 

For many borrowed and did not repay. 
Some left the country, others stood aloof. 

Such were the steps that made misfortune's way. 
When term time came, and they had not enough 

To meet all claims, — yet they must money get, — 

They borrowed too, and, borrowing, fell in debt. 

The widow had too much a mother's heart 
For keeping lodgers and a pirofit make ; 

Some were too cheaply kept, some did depart. 

Leaving their bills unpaid, with promises to— break. 

Next term time, the furniture went to the mart. 
And pure misfortune seemed this house to shake. 

When once behind, how hard to raise the head 

Above the water, whatever struggle's made. 

Old age, with its infirmities, crept on 

Upon the grandsire. He, with saddened heart. 

Foresaw an end he never thought upon. 
And Harry did what he could to impart 
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A ray of hope. The trials undergone 

Were multiplied. Effort did effort thwart. 
" Dear mother, dear grandfather," said the boy, 
" I'll work for you — leave school and find employ." 

Some years they struggled, but did further sink 

Into the mire of debt, and many saw 
Impending ruin, and some set to think 

What was the cause, but did withdraw 
The aid they'd give, when mischief mooted drink. 

Some said 'twas this, and some the other flaw. 
These damning stories thickly, quickly spread ; 
While, in the talked of home, sad tears were shed. 

Next term came round, but nought to pay the rent. 

The factor caUed, looked round with envious eye, 
And gained his end through what seemed good intent. 

" m tell you what to do ; if you comply, 
'Twill save your furniture, and will prevent 

Its loss entire, and give you time to try 
To gain your feet, for better days may dawn. 
Meantime, you should some of these best things pawn." 

The factor then got porters, and he sent 

To pawn those things that suited best 
His envious fancy, and just the extent 

He asked on them to meet the claims he press'd. 
'Twas evident his plan was fraudulent. 

He kept the tickets ; this caused no unrest. 
As they, in their distress, were too much vexed 
To lay suspicion to his fair pretext. 
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The lease expired ; the family removed 
Into a smaller house. They wrote abroad 

To those who owed them, whom it now behoved 
To help them in their need and ease the load. 

By £^ving back th&r own ; but these friends proved, 
Alas, ungrateful, and, by silence, showed 

Their sympathy, tho' they were well-to-do. 

And had no reason to withhold that due. 

They struggled sad and sore to make ends meet. 
But failed in this the sequel has to show ; 

For their misfortunes were not yet complete. 

A term came round and brought the crushing blow ; 

Two rents were due ; vain further to entreat ; 
And to the hammer their effects must go. 

Go, going, gone ! good value to the wind. 

The cMms were met, and little left behind. 

Young Harry by his master was approved. 

As honest, earnest, diligent, discreet ; 
Somehow, a something this good heart behoved 

A gift to Harry ; and, with buoyant feet. 
Ran Harry home to glad the hearts he loved. 

But found them houseless, homeless, in the street. 
To two small rooms we follow them in pity, 
In obscure part of Glasgow's famous city. 

Five pounds had Harry. In his grandsire's hand, 
To their old factor do they now repair 

To ask the dckets of the things he pawned. 
And to redeem of them at least a share. 
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** Sold long ago," said he, in accents bland ; 
" Fm sorry I can not your feelings spare ; 
Fm really vexed that you have come too late ; 
Such things are sold when so long after date." 

Displeased was Harry -, to the broker went he ; 

Learned by the factor they redeemed were. 
A clock alone was valued at pounds twenty. 

It now keeps time upon the factor's stair. 
The rest adorns his house, I would acquaint ye. 

From factor he grew laird, be ye aware, 
Respectable, church-goer, — I need not shirk 
To write the truth, — now elder of the kirk. 

In tears, I follow out this sad, sad tale. 

A grievous struggle for another year ; 
The widow ailing and the grandsire frail ; 

Sorrow, dishealth, privation most severe ; 
Poor Harry's three-and-six all their regale ; 

The kirk, with generous grace, to them drew near ; 
They'd aid by weekly half-crown's goods extend, — 
A gratefully accepted, true God-send. 

Poor Harry down by dangerous fever laid 

Increased distress by dire anxiety ; 
The elder (who their weekly groceries weighed), 

Their minister (famed for his piety 
And kindness to the poor), — ^both called and prayed. 

Recovery seemed but mere dubiety ; 
The parson, feared they'd be of Harry 'reft. 
Left him with God, with them a guinea left. 
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Harry recovered ; but three months passed by 

Ere he his work was able to resume. 
You will be now desirous, friends, that I 

Describe to you the contents of the room. 
First, in one end, a bed will meet the eye ; 

No drapery there to shade the picture's gloom ; 
There stands bare bedstead ; in it straw mattress. 
The parson's gift did it with bedding bless. 

A plain deal table, three old kitchen chairs. 
Some crockery, books, utensils make the rest ; 

And — ^for the room, to which at eve repairs 
For rest the widow, is with little blest — 

An old mattress is all it boasts or shares 
In comfort's way, by two old blankets dressed. 

Before the parson's gift, these blankets had 

To double duty dO' — ^both beds to glad. 

Many a time, on many a wintry night. 

Were they, alas, without fire, light, or food. 
Grandsire and widow's tears and prayers unite ; 

While Harry cheered them with what cheer he could. 
One night went Harry out, in hopes he might 

Enlist hi« teacher — whom he'd reckon good — 
Who recently for's life at's bedside prayed. 

And who should surely not refuse them aid. 

He begged some groceries he would yet repay ; 

Or their supply, this week, three days 'forehand. 
" You'll get nought here until the proper day. 

Nor yet a fraction's credit, understand." 
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His young heart filled ; he sobbed, wept, came away ; 

He doffed his cloak ; it for two shillings pawned ; 
Bought candle, coals, a little bunch of wood, 
Tea, sugar, bread, and sundry bits of food ; 

Hied home, his basket full, and full his heart. 

With cheerful smile he tried to hide his grief, 
While how he fared to them he did impart — 

For bread, a stone ! rebuff for begged relief! 
He yet should tell him how he felt the smart. 

And how such acts accord with his belief. 
A letter to his teacher Harry wrote. 
To this effect, if I correctly quote : — 

" Sir, — Full of tears you sent me from your door, 
A young heart wounded ! Time, I pray, may heal. 

I dreamt not then to be cut to the core 
By Christian friend — an elder too ! I feel 

You've left within me an impression sore 
Of Christ-like conduct, such as you reveal. 

To spare my life you prayed God by my bed ; 

When spared and starving, you refused me bread. 

" Spared by God's grace, I would have you repdd ; 

But, now, what songs of gratitude to you 
In after life I'll sing ! One is dismayed 

To think with some that prayer is cheap, and to 
Perform is easy. What was it you said 

At school last Sabbath day ? * Religion, true 
And pure, was to defend the widow, and — ' 
Is this the way to deal it with the hand ? 
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" It strikes me thus — and can you answer, pray — 
Is He who's Father to the fatherless, 

The widow's Husband, and the orphan's Stay, 
The God you worship, — Master you profess 

To serve, — ^to whom you'd others show the way, — 
And you, yourself, ensampje righteousness ? 

Yours looks not well when into practice put. 

Compared with that I learn at grandpa's foot. 

** Grandpa, as Chrisdan, puts thee, sir, to shame. 
Both now and when he active duty new ; 

But we live, trusting in our Saviour's name. 
Our God of love, our God of mercy true ; 

And, when He comes a second time. He'll claim 
His right as God of justice, vengeance too. 

Sir, * Inasmuch ye did it not to these,' 

Are words on that day which may give you ease. 

" If Fve been harsh, 'tis, as I feel it, truth ; 

But I forgive you — for forgiveness pray ! 
Henceforth, a true ensample show to youth, 

If you'd have them tread th' honest, virtuous way ; 
To your religion men may cry * Forsooth !' 

If ye do as ye've done to Harry Gray." 
This letter caused offence, bred sad annoy ; 
For years, this good man looked not on the boy. 

Time — ^great physician — ^by experience tried. 
Heals many a wound, gives us our hearts to see. 

And, in calm thought, brings Reason to our side ; 
While Conscience clears the way for Equity. 
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How we should live ; love ; for what may- betide ! 

How sweet the charms of love and charity ! 
It is not safe to act from haste or rumour ; 
It thwarts the judgment, feeling, sense, and humour. 

Harry was idle thrown ; his master, who'd 

To him been kind, left town — from trade retired. 

Shortly a good friend, travelling abroad, 

Returned ; for them, with diligence, enquired. 

Them he discovered ; lessened their load. 

He saw their state, and learned what had transpired. 

He gave th' old man five pounds. In accents meekly. 

He said he'd pension him a so much weekly. 

A week scarce passed ere word to them was sent 
This gentleman wished Harry Gray to see. 

With wondering heart, he to the mansion went. 
" FU be your friend, my boy, should we agree. 

You seem to be a lad of good intent. 
On Mpnday first, you'll at my office.be 

By ten o'clock. You'll do well, I've no fear. 

At first you'll get a twenty pounds a-year. 

Things now a rather brighter aspect wore. 

Oh, in that humble home what joy was there ! 
They, from the family altar, th' incense bore 

Of gratitude to God, on wings of prayer. 
After their trials and privations sore. 

Two years passed on free from vexatious care •, 
But, from distress the widow had endured, 
Disease insiduous progress had ensured. 

G 
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Two good, kind, godly elders made a call 

In order to consult, and to suggest, 
When widow's ill, it would be good for all — 

And really thought that their plan was the best — 
That she to Poorhouse go, there comfort shall 

Be g^ven ; the sire in th* Aged Home to rest ; 
As for the boy, in lodgings he could be ; 
And they each other frequently would see. 

"Well, gentlemen, I'm glad that I am here 

To hear your plan," spake Harry, in reply. 
" But it has caused to flow the silent tear ! 

To break up home, to separate each tie 
Of love and kindred, is a wish, I fear. 

Hard to attain, howe'er deep sympathy. 
Oh, no ; under one roof remain we still ; 

Home shall be home, while it is heaven's will. 

" if spared, ere long I hope we all will thrive. 
And that things soon will take a happier turn ; 

Home FU protect, and, to my utmost, strive 

To raise our heads, nor longer grieve nor mourn. 

My salary's advanced to thirty-five. 

I soon hope to surmount contumely's spurn. 

What says Grandpa, since brighter dawn appears ?" 

*• We cannot break up home," sdd he, in tears. 

Oh, they had prayed that brighter days would come ; 

And, oh, it seemed as if they were at hand. 
How far our reckoning falls short the sum 

Of what the All-wise Hand for us has planned* 
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Widow grew worse ; sire sent to Aged Home, 

Where ease and comfort were at his command ; 
Poor Harrv ran in search of doctor's skill. 
His mother now in Hospital is ill. 

The son and grandsire, by the widow's bed. 
Daily attend, with anxious hearts, I trow ; 

The best of aid no gleam of hope could shed ; 
Too late for skill fully a month ago. 

A fortnight later, and her spirit fled 
To heaven, her home, beyond the reach of woe ; 

Unto that happy, heavenly, shadeless shore, 

Welcomed by loved ones who had gone before. 

To picture Harry's and his grandsire's grief 
Were vain for me, the reader's self can tell. 

Harry to's master told, in story brief. 
The dire bereavement that had him befel. 

He needed not to hint help or relief ; 

Ere asked, 'twas granted. Harry's breast did swell. 

Tears from his reddened eyes down's wan cheek flowed, 

When thus his master his true goodness showed : — 

" Poor Harry, God will bless, befriend, and guide ; 

He never did the orphan's claims forget. 
How will you for the funeral provide ? 

By you th' expenses will have to be met. 
I daresay you'll have no funds by your side. 

'Twould be a pity were you clogged by debt. 
Here are five pounds ; arrange things decently ; 
And, when all are in order, come to ihe 

G2 
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" And tell me how you've done. Before you go, 
My lady will be through to talk with you." 

The lady came ; her sympathy did show 
In touching words and with a heart, a$ true« 

A glass of wine was brought. " See, Harry, now, 
Take that ; 'twill help to strengthen you anew. 

Just rest a little," said she, as she rose ; 

" m go and look out for you some old clothes." 

Hear ye this lesson taught io charity^ 
Ye nien who deal it harshly to the poor. 

Fm sure good deeds need be no rarity — 
A little act makes glad a gloomy hour ; 

But deeds that border on barbarity 

Much mischief work, and oft sap virtue's power. 

Is he less Christian who in practice preaches, 

Than he who does not practise what he teaches ? 

The good divine made mention of before 
Good service rendered ; and j more, ofFer^ 

To draw the purse strings e'en of his scant store. 
^They thanked and told him they had just been freed 

From difficulties which would have pressed sore. 
And mentioned Harry's master's generous deed. 

What makes the man and gilds the noble crest 

Is human kindness planted in the breast. 

Hafry was lone ; his pale and saddened face 
Betokened grief deep rooted in his heart. 

When to his lodgings he'd his steps retrace, 
He'd think from grandsire it Is hard to .part. 
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True, he had every comfort to embrace ; 

But 'twas not borne — ^'twas there where lay the smart. 
Lodgings may comfort yield, but lack the lie 
Of kindred intercourse, love, sympathy. 

" Grandpa," said Harry to his aged sire, 

" I think you'll leave this *Home' and come with me. 
You have all here, perhaps, that you desire ; 

But I, I know, would better be of thee. 
And our joint means will meet all we require. 

Fve lodgings good ; and we'd together be." 
Resolved ; removed from th' old abode the best 
Of useful, cared-for things, and sold the rest. 

Well nigh another twelvemonth passed away. 

'Twas blessed with love, with comfort, and with peace. 
Right happily the time fled day by day. 

And Harry's means did gradually increase. 
The good old man's han^s lay on Harry Gray ; 

He blessed the boy ; soon must his journey cease ; 
The aged servant's time was drawing nigh. 
And by the Master he was called on high. 

The minister asked Harry him to see. 

" Harry, I wish to act your grandsire's part ; 
To be your counsellor ; and, fatherly. 

To dry your eyes and cheer your drooping heart. 
Fear not to come, whatever you wish of me — 

Counsel, advice, Til willingly iinpart. 
ni treat you as my own ; pass not my door ; 
Fm yours on any day, at any hour," 
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** Fm glad I have a friend so faithful, free, 

To whom I can my heart and cares unfold ; 
And how I feel your love, so fatherly, 

Can ne'er by my too feeble tongue be told. 
My soul's request : Blest may your labours be. 

While here you carry on Christ's warfare bold ; 
May gracious heaven your useful days prolong ; 

Long may your soul rejoice, your arm be strong." 

Alone, lone Harry in his lod^ngs sat, — 

A two years more had o'er his young head flown, — 
Studious and earnest he. Indeed, all that 

He had passed through trained him, as will be shown. 
For after useful life, and now he — at 

The age of twenty-one, a fine youth grown ; 
He sat and mused, and from his mind there flowed 

The thoughts that framed the following 

BIRTHDAY ODE. 

One and twenty years have fled 

O'er my head ; 
Swiftly have they passed away, 
like unto an April day. 
With joy and sorrow they've been fraught ; 

Shower and sunshine have been blent ; 

Heaven His aid has always lent. 
Through all the changes Time has wrought. 
At Time's mutations I have wondered, 
While upon these years Tve pondered ; 
From me death many friends has sundered. 
And dearest, nearest, now are numbered 

With the de^d. 
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Dear to me were homely charqis. 
Dear the clasp in father's arms, 
Dear the seat on mother's knee, 
Prattling in ^bnplidty. 
Childhood's days knew not a care. 

Brothers' love was free from guile ; 

Dear to me a sister's smile. 
Sweetest joys we all did share. 
Death his frequent visits made, 

Death that happy circle broke, — 

Days of gloom ! — 

Death, by each successive stroke. 
Father, sister, brothers laid 

In the tomb. 

Dear to me were boyhood's days. 
Dear to me were boyish plays. 
Dear to me the homely rule. 
Dear to me the years at school, 
Blest my mother's loving care, 

Dear my grandsire's love to me. 
Dear to them my hopeful talk, 

Dear to us affection's band. 
Dear to me a pleasant walk. 

While I held my grandsire's hand ; 

'Loved a seat beneath a tree. 
Dear the task from Nature's page. 
Blest to me the Christian sage. 
Joys and sorrows we did share. 
Death again his visits made. 

Death that happy circle broke,— 

Days of gloom \— 
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Death, by each successive stroke. 
Mother and my grandsire laid 

In the tomb. 

One and twenty years Fve seen, — 

Memory green ; 
Swiftly have they passed away, 

Like unto an April day. i 

With joy and sorrow they've been fraught ; 

Shower and sunshine have been blent ; 

Heaven His aid has always lent. 
Through all the changes Time has wrought. 
Heaven's gracious pleasure works no ill. 
Heaven has left me kind friends still. 
And may with joy my cup yet fill. 
May I live to do His will, 

And die serene. 

Thus far, my gentle reader, have we gone ; 

But how far we may go, I wish I knew. 
Well, how he fared, and what successes won, 

ril try to tell you all in stanzas few. 
TTwas by hard, earnest work that he got on ; 

To energy, insight, true merit due. 
In few years, for his master signed per pro ; 
A few years more, and he was made the Co* 

His energy as partner slackened not. 

With him — extension, push, activity — 
Their trade indi^i^ed kye more and more, I wot. 

When once hott^ mit^eiss were made to's mind, he. 
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As junior partnfer, volunteered his lot 

The London branch to manage, and we see 
The policy he pursued shortly made 
Their fe#m first home and eitport in the trade. 

As time Hew on, wealth in upon them flowed ; 

Pattern of business man was Mr Gray. 
Li all's relations, every action showed 

A genuine, generous heartedness held sway ; 
His leisure time he pleasantiy bestowed 

In charities, state questions of the day ; 
He inarried, too — nor taste nor judgment rash — 
One in all virtues wealthy, lacking cash. 

He was with family blessed to glad his hearth. 
Sweet little pratders running round his knee. 

Dear litde conjurors all full of mirth. 
Pictures of innocence, simplicity. 

When heart and home are right, the very earth, 
Glad, ;gay, and joyous, joins the pleasantry. 

In summer time, the family regale 

At their estate in Scotiand — Coiladale. 

It further falls upon me to relate. 

An honour from the Crown on him bestowed. 
That for his service rendered to the State, 

A fact that will enhance this episode. 
To show how merit can be fortunate. 

Our youth to emulate, to well-doing goad, — 
He knighted was, not further to detail. 
Sir H. 'Gray-Erskine, Knight of Coiladale. 
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Through life, for many a philanthropic deed. 

His heart was blessed ; and I have yet to tell 
How that he his once home revisited, 

A tumble^down, and it was now ** for sale." 
In that poor house» now, wickednesses breed. 
He bought the block ; transformed the little hell 
• To ** Erskine Church " (with Schools), — ^improved the 
place, — 
Bringing in reach of 'ts poor the means of grace. 

He called upon his friend, the good divine. 
Now growing old and somewhat service worn. 

Two hundred pounds to's own care he'd assign 
For distribution, upon Christmas morn. 

Amongst his poor ; and when, in life's decline, 
The pulpit he no longer could adorn. 

He his redring salary should provide. 

Whene'er from labour he would turn aside. 

As time sped on. Sir Harry's fanuly grew ; 

As " sleeping partner," he from trade retired. 
Of his four sons, the ministry chose two ; 

Two in their father's firm had shares acquired. 
Of daughters three, one's married ; so to do. 

As partners, soon the two will be desired. 
There's little more that I need now relate. 
But leave them well, enjoying thdr estate. 

Where they're beloved by all thdr tenantry. 
Whose welfare they delight to look into. 

A fine approachable old squire is he. 
Warm-hearted, homely man as e'er I knew ; 
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Nor less a loving, kindly lady she. 

The highest praises fail to give their due ; 
For all declare, for kindliness and bounty, 
The finest laird and lady in the county. 

Now, Mr Editor, the tale is told. 

I trust it may find favour in your eyes. 
Long since, you did my first attempts unfold ; 

This is about my last attempt to rise. 
A favour, pray,T— I wish not to be bold, — 

Wouldst grant a place ? I dare not ask a prize. 
I fear Til never stary so fire this rocket ; 
Poetry yet put nothing in my pocket. 

A favour's craved, and on conditions these : 

That it appears in toto^ plainly stated. 
If otherwise, it sorely would displease 

To see it but in part and mutilated ; 
'Twould " muchly" grieve, may bring on fell disease, 

If found my genius had been under-rated ! 
To higher flights a due meed may ennerve ; 
And, if inserted, I all rights reserve. 

'Twould be intrusion longer to address ; 

I'll bid good-bye to you, good-bye to fiction. 
Of " other matter " you must have a press, — 

Pray, pardon my poetic predeliction. 
I must conclude •, reddarque tenebris, — 

Clarior e tenebris the diction. 
Excuse me, sir, for thus parading Latin, 
Like brother bards who've Poets' Corner sat in. 
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Vm proud to say Fve sometimes graced your page ! 

I do respect the Friend and Journal both. 
I might try oft ; but duties so engage. 

To encourage merit you, sir, are not loath. 
True ; 'tis not every youth turns out a sage ! 

But, hold ! what this ? Well, my good sir, in troth, 
Fm married know — ^for better, not for worse ; 
The baby wakes ; dear mother's out ; I nurse. 

THE BIBLE. 

*'This is the secret of England's greatness." — Victoria. 

Thus preached an old divine upon " The Word," 
Whose voice to-day may even well be heard : — 

Oh, blessed Book of books ! The fount of life. 
Of learning, and of laws. Oh, truly blessed 
Would any nation be, if it were governed 
By laws none other than this Book contains. 
A Book of laws whose system is complete. 
They no amendments nor repeals afford ; 
No one can add thereto nor take therefrom. 
All things needful to know or need be done. 
This Book contains. A copy for a king, 
And for a subject rule ; it counsels and 
Instructs the senate ; and the magistrate 
' Receives direction and authority ; 
The witness has due caution ; of jury 
It requires impartial verdict ; the judge 
Is furnished with the sentence to pronounce. 
It of the household sets the husband lord. 
And mistress of the table sets the wife ; 
The latter how to manage it instiPucts, 
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The former how to rule. To parents honour 

Is entailed, and to the child obedience 

Enjoined. Blest Book ! It limits and prescribes 

The sovereign's sway-, the master's power; commands 

Subjects to honour, servants to obey. 

To all who follow by its laws, direction. 

The Author gives His blessing and protection. 

For weddings and for burials it directs ; 

It promises our raiment and our food, 

And limits use of both. It points the dying husband, 

Parent, to an eternal, faithful Guard, 

With whom to leave his fatherless ; in whom 

The widow is to place her trust ; to Him 

Who unto them will Husband, Father prove. 

It tells man how to order his affairs. 

And how to make his will ; and it appoints 

A dowry for the wife, and does entail 

The right of the first born, and shows how he 

Shall for the younger ones provision make. 

The rights of all this blessed Book defends. 

For him who would defraud, oppress, o'erreach. 

It does reveal that vengeance is in store. 

Oh, blessed Book ! the first, the oldest, best ! 

Its matter choicest ; its instructions, laws 

Are best ; gives greatest pleasures ; it affords 

Best satisfaction ever yet revealed ; 

Its mysteries the most profound e'er penned ; 

It to th' enquiring and disconsolate 

Gives sweetest comfort, brings the gladdest news ; 

Exhibits life and immortality ; 

To everlasting glory shows the way ; 

Recites the past ; predicts what is to come ; 
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Settles debate ; resolves all doubts ; relieves 

All scruples held by conscience and the mind ; 

The only living and true God reveals ; 

All other gods it sets aside ; describes 

Their vanity, and all who trust therein. 

In short, a Book to mark the right from wrong ; 

A Book of wisdom — ^follies to condemn, 

The foolish to make wise ; of truth — ^lies to 

Detect, all errors to confute ; of life — 

To show the way from everlasting death. 

The most compendious Book in all the world ; 

The most authentic ; and of histories 

Most entertaining. Why, this Book contains 

The earliest antiquities ; events 

Most strange ; deeds most heroic ; and of wars 

The most unparalleled. More, it describes 

Celestial worlds, terrestrial worlds, and worlds 

Infernal ; and the origin it gives 

Of the angelic myriads, human tribes, 

And of infernal lemons. This blessed Book 

Can the accomplished mechanist instruct, 

And the profoundest artist ; it will teach 

The rhetorician ; and the powers of him 

Who in arithmetic is found most skilled 

This Book will exercise ; it puzzle will 

The wise anatomist ; and exercise 

The critic -, 'twill the vain philosopher 

Correct ; th* astronomer 'twill guide ; 

It is the Book to make diviners mad. 

And will the subtle sophist well expose. 

It is, of books of Law, The Code Conjplete ; 

A perfect Book of true divinity ; 
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A Book of most unequalled narrative • 

A Book of lives, of travels, voyages ; 

Best covenant e'er yet agreed upon ; 

Of deeds the best that ever yet was sealed ; 

Of evidences best e'er yet produced ; 

Of wills the best that ever yet was made ; 

Of testaments the best e'er yet was signed. 

To understand is to be wise indeed, 

And to be ignorant of it is to 

Be destitute of wisdom true, profound. 

The king's best copy ; magistrate's best rule ; 

Housewife's best guide ; servant's directory ; 

And is the young man's best companion. 

It is the schoolboy's spelling book ; the leamed's 

Masterpiece : the novice's choice grammar ; 

And for the sage a treatise most profound ; 

A dictionary to the ignorant, 

And to the wise it for directory serves -, 

It knowledge to the ingenious does afford 

Of what they do witty inventions term. 

More, it affords dark sayings for the grave ; 

And, best, it is its own interpreter. 

It g^ves encouragement unto the wise, 

The racer, warrior. They who overcome. 

Who conquer, have eternal, sure reward. 

And, to conclude, the blessed Author is 

Impartial, just, and true. In Him there is 

No shadow's turn. " I change not -, I am Lord !" 

*]VCdst present controversies — ^many, sad — 

The author would his humble voice here add : — 

O, favoured Britain, lose ye not the Light, 
Else gloried splendour will take wings of flight. 
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WhUe in this age ye nvaalth and knowledge sue, 
Forsake not Him to whom thine all is due ; 
Hold fast, forget not, in your eager race. 
Knowledge of God, the riches of His grace ! 
Gracious thy influence be o'er all the earth ! 
Spread the glad tidings of the Saviour's birth — 
The Saviour on the Cross for sinners. slain ; 
The Saviour crucified, but risen again ; 
The Saviour who in room of sinners stood. 
And hast redeemed us by His precious blood. 
Proclaim His love till all be gathered in 
Under His banner, freed from death and sin ; 
Till all the earth this free salvation knows ; 
Until the desert blossom as the rose ; 
Tin every tribe and nation knows, the Lord, 
Exalts His Name, rejoices in His Word ; 
Till nought on earth but righteousness is found ; 
Till praise to Gop, the Author, shall rebound ! 

TRUTH. 

Td humbly sing the darling theme of truth — 
A theme for every grade, for age, and youth. 
Come, fellow-travellers, in its safe paths run. 
That we the tempting ways of vice may shun. 
Vice tempts, ensnares, and uses many tricks ; 
Truth on our hearts we can't too deeply fix. 
We know the punishment we would deserve, 
If from the virtuous paths of truth we swerve ; 
But, if we walk her paths, so straight, so plain. 
We will be blessed and inward peace maintain. 
If we Heaven's approbation would expect ; 
If we from those we meet would wish respect ; 
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If we maokind around would elevate, 

The love of truth we must well cultivate. 

Of every virtue truth does f6rm the base ; 

Lies must degrade, but truth mankind will raise. 

Deceit in youth brings perfidy in age ; 

So let the love of truth our hearts engage. 

If our hearts are from love and truth exempt, 

With fellowmen we sink into contempt ; 

And, if we Ipve to hatch deceitful lies. 

We turn our friends to bitter enemies. 

If we from truth depart, in bye-ways tread. 

Into a most perplexing maze we re led« 

Troubles and difficulties sad we meet. 

Dangers and doubts our every step will greet. 

We cannot stop. Oh, how our feet must shake ! 

If one step on, another we must take ; 

On we must go ; we in this mist are wrapt, 

And find ourselves in snares at last entrapped. 

If we truth's paths forsake and go astray, 

A want of courage is what we display ; 

It shows a mean, a cowardly spirit, in fact. 

Let's own what we intend, and nobly act. 

He who through life walks not in truth must find 

His paths uneasy and with troubles lined ; 

He his pretences must support, maintain — 

A garb assumed must be hard to retain ; 

His arts grow weaker, less effectual, 

And he must keep a guard perpetual, 

For one word may his next word contradict ; 

He on himself must place restraints most strict j 

One lie he tells, another must be told 

To make it good and with assurance bold ; 

H 
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He is discovered, be it soon or late, 

Agdnst him truth will find an open gate ; 

A part he acted most unnatural ; 

In him is placed no confidence at all. 

E'en when, perhaps, he truly may intend. 

Both fraud and truth make little in the end. 

For all his arts must fdl — truth must prevdL 

The liar's fate we sadly must bew^. 

'' Remembrance wakes with all her busy trdn, 

Swells at his heart, and turns the past to psinj* 

Candour possesses a most powerful charm. 

Gains universal favour, frees from harm. 

A generous boldness should distinguish youth ; 

And where is it displayed ? In open truth. 

Those who in truth's ways walk give evidence 

That they the high-road tread to eminence ; 

They brook no meanness ; cunning they despise ; 

They scorn deceit ; and they seek no disguise. 

These happy tokens, in truth's soldiers found, 

Must cast a radiance upon all around. 

To encourage men to follow in the wake. 

That they with them may virtue's joys partake. 

It is the path of duty, wisdom, ease ; 

The path of virtue, and the path of peace. 

Into our hearts truth plants security ; 

Into the ground we tread, solidity. 

How sweet to think it youth retains in age. 

And sweetly comforts when winds adverse rage ! 

The form of truth may change, for years may hide^ 

But will turn up with splendour by our side. 

In truth's path we may meet with ridicule 

And puny foes ; but truth must gain and rule. 
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For ridicule 'gainst truth's a useless tool — 

A hiltless blade to cut th' iasultiag fool. 

He who the virtuous path of truth esteems 

True colours shows to all, and " knows, not seems i* 

He finds truth by the using gathers strength. 

Confirms his fame throughout earth's breadth and 

length ; 
He finds no trouble 'bout the words he passed ; 
To invent pretences he is not harassed ; 
He no excuses makes for what is done ; 
And he the confidence of all has won ; 
He needs no coined language to persuade, 
For what he has to say is ready-made. 
Truth's ways are clear and straight^ its paths are 

paved ; 
All doubts are laid aside, enquiries saved. 
Truth makes foes friends, and forwards reputation. 
Commands success, and, with these, admiration. 
Let us to truth and unto duty cleave. 
And for regrets they will no causes leave. 
The past is gone, the future is not ours ; 
Let us improve the present golden hours ; 
Adhere to truth, and shun all signs of evil ; 
At all times " speak the truth, and shame the devil." 
May it be said of us, " your words suffice," 
And let us bear in mind, " the truth tells twice." 
Did truth and love pervade the hearts of all. 
Then would we not, with voice united, call 
And sing with sweetest joy, till our hearts thrill, 
** Glory to God on high ; to men, good-will !" 
Then, let us not in sin our souls enthral ; 
From Virtue's fountain drink ; 'tis free to all« 

HZ 
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LOVE. 

Love in humanity^ 

Sunk in depravity. 
Shows itself in a darkened hue. 

Deck it out as we may, 

Choicest language essay, 
TJi^ love of self appears to view. 

What we inwardly feel 

IWe can't wholly conceal 
From our own minds and hearts, 
Thbugh the means we may find 
In hypocrisy's arts 
To keep it concealed from mankind. 

S^f-love is sincere, and lasts to the end ;. 
And self love to self will i\ever pretend^ 
Though to others it may. 
If our words were sincere. 
To me it seems clear 
That « Dear " or " My dear " 
Would not find thdr way 
Into so many letters written to-day. 

The love of self is warm and unremitted ; 

To others hot or cold, takes fits and starts. 
We may pass words, do deeds, which may be fitted 

To .fill with agony our fellows hearts. 
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We should take care that words are not injurious. 

Nor be ostentatious 

In deeds, howe'er gracious, 
When deeds are done with show, then love is spurious. 

Too many there are, I confess, 
Who, without moral blemish, profess 
To be ranked with Christian society ; 
Who attend to duties of piety, 
^ Whilst they are to selfishness apt, 

And in its dark mantle are wrapt. 

Whilst they thus dissemble. 

They Satan resemble ; 
For, in this unseemly behainour. 
In no way are they like our Saioour. 

By this sad flaw. 

They break the law — 
The law which love fulfills. 
The law which Heaven wills 
That we obey — which best displays 
Our love to Him and to His ways. 
To live and love as God requires ; 
To speak and act as he desires, 
We should endeavour much to cultivate 
The power prevailing self to abnegate. 

If we're not subject to the law of love. 
The Christian law by which God will us prove. 
In His omniscient eyes we will be found 
To be rebellious cumberers rf the ground. 
We will, should we refuse to jield love sway. 
Be filled at last with angu^h and cfismay. 
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Love's pare and comprehensive grace 
Does all Eve's family embrace ; 
Extends to all. 
Both great and small. 

Both old and young ; 
To every band, 
To every land. 

To every tongue. 
By every hand' 
Let love's triumphant, joyful lyre be strung ; 
In one victorious voice let love be sung. 

Some torture and pervert the darling theme. 
And make it hateful and distasteful seem ; 
But *tis not so. 
To love, the queenly grace. 

The joys we owe 
Which bless the human race ; 
'Twill cares depress. 
Make sorrows less ; 
If in distress 

We languid lie. 
It quells dismay 

And brightens gloom 
With piercing ray. 

And hope will bloom ; 
In such an hour 
We feel its power, 
And know not why. 
We then no more despair. 
Or sink 'neath burdened care. 
Though stormed with adverse wind. 
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Then, then, we find 

Joy at its height. 

Love make hope bright. 

Unknown love moves. 

Love looks improves, 
Our minds become enlarged, our hearts expand ; 
Love conquers all things by its mystic wand. 

What is love ? 
Is answer sought ? 
" Two souls — one thought. 
Two hearts — one throb." 
Who'd dare to rob 
Love of its name. 
Or would defame 
Its power divine. 
Its cause benign 
To hearts entwine ? 
The passion, love, in every eye will shine ; 
Few ever lived whose hearts formed not its shrine. 
The universal power, God-given, 
Binds us to earth, and lifts to heaven. 

What is love ? 
Love is that passion increate. 

Like Him whose name it bears. 
Love's joys in all hearts permeate ; 

And he who ever wears 
The garb of love is likest Heaven 

Who blends it with our being. 
That we may taste its joys, 'tis given 

To men ; and, tasting, se^g 
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A gEmpse of heaven, and what we yet may be. 
Love ever basks in endless infancy ; 
Love leaves us not ; e'en from th^ mother's womb 
It soothes life's cup, 
And buoys us up 
While wafted on life's stormy billow ; 
It's torch e'er burns ; 
It sweetly turns. 
From thorn to down, the deathbed pillow. 
And cheers us on our journey to the tomb. 
But that is not thy goal. 
Blest passion of the soul I 
like worldly care, 
It ends i\Qt there ; 
It ever tuneth its exultant strings, 
And through etproal ages sweetly sings. 

JOHN SCOTT; 

OR, 

THE LAWYER OUTWITTED. 

Not heard of John Scott ! Well, if you'll allow, 
ril tell the story fully to you now. 
For stealing sheep he apprehended was ; 
And, in his d$y, for such a crime, the laws. 

To gain just punishment. 

To their full rigour went, 
Tis sdd John Scott — perhaps it was a guess — 
Belonged to som^wh^re near to Inverness ; 
And at one time, ^ ij: is understood, 
H^ was she§|>^i^r«fi^^^cum§tftt«;ps good. 
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like maj^y another man, as will take place^ 
Our poor John Scott had fallen into distress ; 
Was o erwhelmed by adversity's sad tide. 
Dried up the sources on which he relied. 
By disappointment's cold and piercing wind 
His hopes were blasted, and he fell behind ; 
His troubles multiplied both deep and wide. 
No fortitude had he to stem the tide ; 
He courage lacked to bravely meet the breeze ; 
To conquer difficulties such as these — 

Though truly no doubt eager he — ' 

He lacked the needed energy 

Of personal activity. 

We'll see and know 
That perseverance he could not bestow. 
Where now th,e friends in great variety, 
Dear to him in's day of prosperity ? 
Dear to him ! aye, dear in more ways than one ! 
Was it true, in his need, they could have flown ? 
And where, too, were the many now. 
Who'd flattering knee ; for's favour bow ? 
Where those for's help should have allied. 
And to his rescue quickly rallied ? 
None were there now his face to greet ; 
They all had fled at his defeat. 
Poor John Scott found that he was by all 
Forsaken in his hour of trial. 
Hemmed in on all sides, shorn was he, 
A lost sheep, lost as lost could be. 

In thickets of difficulty. 
Unable was he from tUs labyrinth 
Himself tQ e^ricate. 
Or ease his state, 
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And, sheepishly, disheartened grew at length. 
It happened, in an evil hour, 
Some pressing need did him o'erpower. 
As thief upon the world rushed he, 
To meet the dire extremity ; 
And, following the bent of his 
Inclination — ^sheepish this — 
He stole sheep, 
And for it put in prison keep. 
Now, luckily, it came to pass, 
In want of case a certain lawyer was ; 
And, from some source hearing mention 
Of poor John Scott's apprehension. 
Apprehended case was good — 
One to be taken at the flood. 
This lawyer once poor John Scott knew. 
And, like him, better days seen too. 
He was aware his to be client 
Had friends who might assist, if pliant. 
Resolved ; he the venture made. 
And John in prison visited^ 
Havmg into details gone, 
The lawyer says unto poor John, 
" m dae my best tae tak' ye afF, ^n ye 
Raise ten pounds oot amang yer friends for me." 
Mournfully, says John, " I dinna ken 
Gin I can manage tae raise ten ; 
But I micht manage tae contrive 
Tae gather in the len'th o' five." 
" Verra weel, John ; verra weel,*' says he, 
" Five sterling pounds my turn'U dae, 
Gin ye get that. 
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Noo, John, whene'er the mapstrat' 

Spiers ocht at ye, tak* nae concern ; 

Say this that Fm gaun ye tae learn ; 

Whatever they say never min', 

Though they in rage themselves sud tine ; 

An', though the court in lauchter ring, 

Ye'll aye tae them same answer sing." 
And so the man of learning and of law 
Teacher of music turned when " at the wa'." 

** Sae ye'll learn this and sing it dearly. 

The air, * Wha wadna fecht for CharUe,' 

Is a tune will suit it rarely. 

Weel, for variety, ye may 

At times gie answer wi' a * Ba-a-a.' 

The * character ' 'twill truly keep, 

Tae gie at times the ' Baa ' o' sheep. 

The fine efFeck o' it ye'll see. 

Com**, noo, an' sing this after me : — 
* Fal lal la do a da dee, 

Fal lal la do a day, 
Fal lal la do a da dee, 
Fal lal la do a day.' " 

To sing, poor John no humour had ; 

He was dejected and too sad. 

" If 'tis the only course I see — 

An' for the hope o' liberty " — 

Says poor John Scott, " the risk Til rin. 
* Never ventur', never win.' " 
The comfort of the fdthless feeble is ; 
But poor John placed sweet confidence in this 
Queer quillet of his ancient trusty, crone, 
For he was one he could depend upon. 
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He praclJ3ed Us song early, too, and late. 

Much to th' amusement, I may fairly state, 

Of fellow-prisoners in neighbouring cell. 

Who heard John's merry chorus hourly swell ; 

To the astonishment of turnkeys, too, 

Who could not understand why a man, who 

Had trial pending on a charge so grave, 

In careless merriment should thus behave. 

In place of passing prisoned hours in fear, 

In solemn thought, in penitence sincere. 

Poor John's reflections serious were, I trow ; 

Nor thoughtless he, though warders judged him so. 

Whatever the conflict 'tween hope and despair 

Within the criminal's mind so lade with care, 

To those who kept him under lock and key 

He ever seemed in merry mood to be. 

To all appearances, it testified 

He fate with utter disregard defied. 

To them the workings of his merry mind 

Were solely, morn, noon, night, in this confined : — 

^^ Fal kl la do a da dee, 
Fal lal la do a day, 

Fal lal la do a da dee, 
Fal lal la do a day." 
Alas ! alas ! die trial day came round ; 
But, after such a round of practice, found 
Poor John Scott " mailed in panoply " to meet it. 
He merry had been ; how now should he " greet " it ? 
The court was dironged, and silence filled the hall ; 
Suspense, awe, interest, were seen in all. 
The judge was benched ; his solemn robe he wore ; 
The scene a most impressive aspect bore. 
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Sensation's thrill ran through the silent throng 
As poor John was escorted right along 
And at the bar was placed. 
He justice faced. 
Now, a deep^ dear voice asked him 
It guilty of th' imputed crime. 
A moment of suspensive fears^ 
When John burst — ah ! not into tears ; 
But into his now favourite song, 
That rent the vast and solemn throng — 
** Fal lal la do a da dee, 

Fal lal la do a day, 
Fal lal la do a da dee, 
Fal lal la do a day." 
Then cried the judge, in angry sound, 
Uproarious laughter all around, 
" John Scott, I ask you ; answer, pray." 
John interrupted with a " Ba-a-a," 
Which quite upset that solemn* court, 
And turned solemnity to sport. 
Again the judge cried, " John Scott, wilt ye 
Not answer * guilty,* or * not guilty ?' " 
John Scott — ** good, easy man," we 
Maintained his calm serenity. 
And pierced agdn the mighty throng 
With his merry voice in song — 
^' Fal lal la do a da dee, 

Fal lal la do a day, 
Fal lal la do a da dee, 
Fal lal la do a day." 
" This, sir, is not the place for sport ; 
Elnow, sir, it is contempt of court," 
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Th' exasperated judge roared forth 
'Mid all around on edge for mirth, 
" I ask again — ^answer not, wilt ye — 
Are you * guilty,* or * not guilty ?* " 
John Scott — good, cheery man — ^was quite 
Composed in this, a trying plight. 
In circumstances so alarming, 
Again he trusted music charming — 
** Fal lal la do a da dee, 

Fal lal la do a day, 
Fal lal la do a da dee, 
Fal lal la do a day." 
When th' uproarious noise had died. 
The judge, discomfited, forth cried, 
** OflScer, take that man away." 
Here John again put in a " Ba-a-a." 
" The man is evidently wrong in mind, . 
And in Asylum ought to be confined." 
TWs was the verdict come to, and away 
From court went John, indulging in his lay — 
'< Fal lal la do a da dee, 

Fal lal la do a day, 
Fal lal la do a da dee, 
Fal lal la do a day." 
He was examined by the doctors 
And by great and learned proctors ; 
Maintained unconsciousness entire 
Of what around him did transpire 
"With a gravity, to tell. 
Scarce could meet its parallel. 
They saw in him a sad deficit ; 
Nought from him could they elicit 
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Further than his sheepish " Ba-a-a," 

Or his never-failing lay — 

'' Fal lal la do a da dee, 

Fal lal la do a day, 
Fal lal la do a da dee, 
Fal lal la do a day.** 
They Kept him some time under watchful care. 
And then agreed no reasons good there were 
Why they should not restore his liberty. 

And thus, we see. 

To them he qiute had lost his senses. 

So well he kept up his pretences. 
The lawyer friend the plan had not regretted. 
And called on John, who was to him indebted. 
Says he, with pleasant and expectant air, 
" Noo, John, ye see, my plan succeeded fair. 
An' ye maun coont yersel* a lucky chiel. 
Tve ta'en ye afF, an' managed it richt weel ; 
An' I hope, John, that ye'll for me contrive 
To rank oot, noo, the bargained sterling five." 
Poor John did not possess five pounds, we're sure. 
And could not give what he could not procure ; 
And in as great need was, now that he's free. 
As his good benefactor e'er could be. 
'Tis true that " one good turn deserves another." 
(What can one do, if he can't do that other ?) 
And as the lawyer had ta'en off John Scott, 
'Twas John's turn to take him off, was it not ? 
John Scott — ^good, quiet man — ^said nothing. He 
Thought much of his own inability 
And great unlikelihood to raise the fee ; 
And all that he could do was him to cheer 
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With his own fiddle's tune, so sang in's ear — 
*^ Fal lal la do a da dee, 

Fal lal la do a day, 
Fal lal la do a da dee, 
Fal lal la do a day." 
" Oh, John, John," the lawyer turned and said, 
Widi disappointed look, chagrined, dismayed ; 
"Ts a' verra weel tae sing that noo tae me. 
When, but for me, ye wad hae swung the tree. 
Ye ken richt weel that ye'd hae no been dear ; 
Sae ye maun get my five pounds. Dae ye hear ?" 
Poor John Scott really, truly, did not know 
From who on earth he'd get five pounds, and so 
He nothing said ; but much he thought 
Of all the pounds the lawyer got 
. In prosperous days, and thought he might 
CXerlook this case, forgave him quite. 
And not in's poverty him press. 
When he was still in strait's distress. 
Trusting these thoughts not spent in vain, 
He sang the lawyer once again — 
" Pal lal la do a da dee, 

Fal lal la do a day, 
Fal lal la do a da dee, 
Fal lal la do a day." 
Thiis John not only ** did " the magistrate, 
But " did" the lawyer likewise. In the strait. 
We see, he could not well " do " otherwise. 
He had for his own living to devise. 
Though with the lawyer he could sympathise. 
The lawyer's leaving, as may well be guessed. 
Was not a parting in of moods the best. 
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He said to himself a lesson he could take — 
To use no stick that would his own back break. 
With him, however, John Scott's case had gone 
To avizandum ; having thought upon 
The bye-gone favours he had got fix)m John, 
He said he'd not forget him, nor his own 

'^ Fal lal la do a da dee, 
Fal lal la do a day, 

Fal lal la do a da dee, 
Fal lal la do a day." 



ROBIN AFFLECK AND THE 
PHRENOLOGIST. 

A NORTH COUNTRY READING. 

Aroon' the ingle nook ae winter's nicht. 
The ootwark a' byehan', an' a things richt, 
There sat John, Willie, Tam, an' Rob Affleck, — 

An', by the way, 

I here may say 
Robin was clever, an' nae ane tae geek, — 
An' mair besides, for at ilka chimla lug. 
Was planted Jinse an' Jenny fine an' snug, 
Ane at the needle, th' ither at the shank. 
An' a' wi' ane anither were sae frank. 
They a' tae Robin lent a listenin' ear. 
While he tauld tales o' wonder, love, an' fear ; 
Ae time they lauch, the i^eist their hearts are throbbin' ; 
They a' somehoo or ither took tae Robin. 
" But whaur is Pat the nicht ?" " He's i' the toon." 
^' He's hame ; I hear him duntin' at his shoon," 

X 
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Sae in comes Pat, a* covered ower wi' drift — 

" Na ! sic a storm, lads, ne'er cam' frae the lift, 

Fort furth, the nicht, the win* sae loud does blaw, 

Drivin' afore*t the blindin' sleet an' sAaw." 

Pat shak's himsel', and in-bye he sits doon 

An' tells o' a' the fdrlies i' the toon. 

" There's unco wark," says Pat, " i' th' toon the noo, 

Aboot a celebrated lady who 

Reads the head. What dae they ca' her ? What is't ?" 

" She'll be what they ca' a phrenologist," 

Says Robin. " That's just it. See, here's the bill, — 

They say, tae, that she reads the head nae ill, — 

Ye'll see*t a' there ; for, sae it wad appear, 

That she the character comes pretty near — 

Delineations analytical, 

Wr observations clear and critical." 

" Noo, Robin, there's a chance for you," says Tam ; 

" Gang ye an' get her your head tae exam'." 

" Tm sere,^' said John, " ye hae a head o' knowledge. 

Better than mony that come oot o' college." 

So said they a'. Resolved upon the hint, 

The neist nicht tae the toon frien' Robin went. 

That what was in his head he sud be tauld. 

When at the lady's lodgings Robin called, 

He was into a handsome parlour shown. 

Where, for some time, he company had none 

Except many a bust 

To be discussed — 
Bards, criminals, philosophers in stucco. 
Which Robin took a queer and wondrous look o'. 
At length the scientific lady came. 
Bringing along her secretary whose name 
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We shall call Thomas. Curtseying, she did wait 

For a moment, we'll say. 

That her visitor may 
Embrace the chance offered his business to state. 

Which he did not do. 

But did gaze at the two. 
So the lady began. " I suppose, sir," said she, 

" That you desire me 

To some knowledge impart 
To you of your phrenological chart ?" 
Then spake Robin — doubtful of what could be meant — 
" I'm no very sure if that be my intent, 

An' canna just glean 

Oot o' that what ye mean. 
Mistress, iPts ocht 'boot the charter at a', 
I'll tell you at aace I'm nae chartist ava' ; ' 
Bit I a guid lump o' a head hae broc^t here 
Tae see if o' what's in't ye can mak' me clear. 
Sae, if you please, mistress, just say your say." 
The lady advanced pretty* near that she may 
Of her subject's appearance take a survey : 
" Of a sanguine temperament you are, I see ; 
Or, pr9perly, sanguine-fibrous 'twould be." 
Turning to, her amanuensis 
Who notes down all these moods and tenses — 
** Thomas, put down four fibrous -, sanguine, five." 
" Put what ?" says Robin -, " as I am alive ! 
Awyte, I hae a temper o' my ain ; 
Bit, hoo i can hae nine, I dinna ken — 
O' ae kin' five an' o' anither four — 
That is a thing I canna weel win ower." 
The lady said, " You do mistake me, sir \ 

I 2 
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'Twas not to temper that I did refer ; 

Temperament was spoken of by me." 

" Weel, m be hanged, if I the difference see." 

" Th' reflecting organs are developed less 

Than are the observing, knowing faculties." 

" Fm very sure that I was ne'er sae bad, 

Nor ever was sae hypochondraic mad, 

Tae think that i' my head I ever had 

Ocht like an organ." ** What was meant by me, 

Or meant by * organ ' in phrenology. 

Is not the instrument known by that name ; 

So you will see that they are not the same. 

When with me, * organ,' as I would explain. 

Stands for distinct parts — portions of the brain." 

With look enlightened, Robin says, " I see ; 

Ou, aye ; rather than organs they're maybe 

What we micht just ca' whussles. Weel, what mair ?" 

*' In th' hasiler region, very full you are." 

" Th' ashiler region ! That's surely something guid, 

Or sud be sae, if you I've un'ersteed ; 

For ashiler wark ia buildin's just the best. 

An' rubble wark is used for a' the rest, 

Siclike's back jambs, an' gavles, an' back wa's, 

An' ony ither job for which there's cause ; 

Bit naething bit the front is ashiler." 

" You don't seem what is meant by basiler 

To comprehend." " What means it clearly, then ?" 

" It signifies the lower part of the brdn ; 

Or, th' basiler region is where, we say, lies 

The seat of th' animal propensities." 

" The animal propensities ! Indeed, 

Ye dinna mean there's animals i' my head ?" 
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" Oh, no ; oh, no," the lady vexed cries ; 

" Not that; but animal propensities — 

Feelings, if I the meaning may express, 

Which animals, as well as men, possess." 

" Ou, aye ; I see ye noo," says Robin. " Weel, 

Daursay ye're richt. I ken I hae a deal 

O' th' cuddy in me when straiket 'gainst the hair ; 

Bit what mak' ye oot o' thae feelin's there ?" 

"Why, sir, Td say, to the fair sex you'd be 

In your attachment ardent, for, I see, 

Amativeness is large. Thomas, note down — ^ 

" Ye're afF your eggs there, mistress ; 'cept Jean Brown 

(I mean a lass that ye ken naething o'), 

rd nae g^e ae smoke o' tobacco — no — 

Nae for them a' 'tween Jerusalem an' this." 

" Say seventeen, Thomas ; large the organ is." 

" D'ye mean tae tell me tae my very face 

That after seventeen I rin an' chase ?" 

" The organ's relative size, sir, is denoted 

By number given." " Weel, ye may just hae quoted 

Aye noo some Greek an' Latin ; bit ca' awa' ; 

We'se hear what ither inferences ye draw." 

" I see what we concentrativeness call, 

Also adhesiveness, in you are small. 

Thomas, for these you may put down sixteen." 

" Saxteen ! weel, that's a pickle guid, I ween. 

I reck' there are nae muckle odds atween 

The twa ? For my pairt, I see na the need 

For siccan odds an' en's 'n a body's head. 

Weel, say awa', an' tell me what comes neist." 

" The next, sir, is destructiveness ; at least, 

I find this is above the average size," 
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" Weel, noo ; what dae ye oot o' that devise ?" 

" When aught does you oppose or cross, you'll find ' 

Something incite you that you'd be inclined — 

The feeling of resentment being so strong — 

To crush the opposition ; but e'en wrong 

And cruelty may both arise from thence, 

Unless they were checked by benevolence." 

* O* that I've plenty, faigs ; bit cruelty 

Was never charged tae me — b' that I'm free — 

Except when maybe thocht ower keen tae try 

My han' at bluidin' horses, stickin' kye, 

Or killin' swine. Be that as't may ; what mair ?" 

" The love of life developed is but spare, 

Which, with the large destructiveness you share. 

Might, in desponding moments, make you fit 

For some such deed as suicide commit." 

" Me ! me ! na, na ; nae on a dog wad I 

Commit suicide, for there ye're clean agley. 

Na, na, mistress. What bit are ye at noo ?" 

** Combativeness is large. Thomas, you 

May say eighteen for it." " Bit what's that for ?" 

" Combativeness inspireth courage, or 

Is that which makes men capable of fight." 

** Weel, I was thinkin' sae. Write, Thomas, write ; 

Bit, for guid fechtin', Thomas, if ye choose 

Tae tak' my word for't, really, I jaloose. 

It lies mair wi' big neives an' shoothers braid 

Than onything there is aboot the head. 

Were ane a tup, 'twad different be, of course ; 

It has i' the head a desperate power an' force. 

As tae my head, ye needna min' the rest ; 

The sack's sJcHke's the sample at the best. 
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I've heard as muckle's I, wi' ony sense, 

Or ony ane, can carry awa' at ance ; 

Sae I'se be steppin , if ye just wad say 

What I am in your debt." " One shilling, pray." 

" Aye, the head ; the full charge for spaein' a*. 

Ye've hardly been aboon the lugs ava' 

Wi' me. Maybe I've cost ye muckle speirin' ; 

Bit yet ye just maun mak' your charge confeerin'. 

See, mistress, there's a saxpence i' the noo, • " 

An\ then, neist time when I come back tae you 

That you may read 

Mair o' my head, 
Anither saxpence, an' scores will be cleared 
Atween us twa." Then Robin disappeared. 



*' ANONYMOUS" TO HIS EDITOR. 

Dear Frieiid, — It does my old heart cheer 
To learn the time is drawing near 
When of my works the world will hear 

By your selection. 
I do not know well what to say 
For the honour you to me thus pay $ 
May all success tend you, I pray. 

And your collection. 

But honest wish may selfish seem 
To bid success, and / your theme ; 
Yet, when I heard, the ** Anon." scheme 
Tickled my fancy. 
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I wrote, as all the world will know. 
Purely for good, not fancy or show ; 
Since none for failure write, I trow. 
Success enhance ye. 

Right glad am I this drcumstance 
Grants me the leave to make advance. 
Trust me ; I'll use all vigilance 

Not to outrun 
The care I ever did maintain. 
Which does my modesty explain. 
For, to the end, I will remain 

Your friend, " Anon." 

Why would I thus address you ? Well, 
While you would fain my praises swell, 
Td have you to the public tell 

What I have done — 
In case it is not in your plan — 
That you may my life-history scan 
Since e'er this world of ours began. 

And yet unknown. 

Not that I wish you to narrate 
My birth, my parentage, estate. 
Nor all my life-details collate, 

For this would fail ; 
Tell how I did myself employ ; 
Tell how I roamed a gleeman coy, 
And touched of old the wood of joy ; 

Sang history's tale. 
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Look at my legendary lore, 

My ballads sung in days of yore, 

Your literati now adore. 

The people praise ; 
These so-called " good old times " have flown ; 
The minstrets occupation's gone ; 
We're better, wiser, greater grown 

In latter days. 

E'en long ere Anglo-Saxon times 
Rejoiced in me, I sang my rhymes. 
And, wandering in many dimes. 

Did fame acquire ; 
Ere Hesiod or Homer sung ; 
Ere Sophocles or Sappho sprung ; 
Ere Seneca or Virgil strung 

The poets' lyre. 

When persecution first did drain 
The Christian's blood in Nero's reign, 
My hymns did soar in sweetest strain 

On wings of prayer ; 
E'en ere the Royal Psalmist's day. 
My voice was heard in holy lay ; 
If earlier ages you survey, 

I'm traced even there. 

There many imitators were 
From early days, who fain would share 
With me my fame, my garb did wear 
To suit thdr aim. 
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King Alfred as a ** minstrer lone ; 
Dickens from " Boz " has famous grown ; 
And Scott was called " The Great Unknown^ 
The name /claim. 



But " anon/' letters I disclaim. 
Written by those who 'neath my name 
Would hide their cowardice and shame -, 

They raise my ire ; 
They from the lines of duty swerve, 
To nothing noble they ennerve. 
No warm reception they deserve 

Except the fire ! 

I hear this question asked of you : 

But why publicity eschew ? 

Why keep " unknown to public view ?" 

ril answer give. 
I court not fame ; it is secure ; 
Though many products may be poor, 
I know the worthy will endure. 

The good will live. 

Obscurity I did not choose 

Lest, peradventure, " Scotch Reviews 

Me scribbler dub, denounce my muse " 

With pen severe. 
Tm unassuming, you're aware; 
I need no " patron's gen'rous c^re," 
Nor wish before the world to glare, 

Nor critics fear. 
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'Tis wise this poHqr of mine : " 
Details of self to self confine, * 

For pilgrims would flock to any $hrine ; 

And I've no crave 
For idolizing reverence ; 
When 'tis a place of no pretence, 
I, inconvenience and expense, 

Admirers save. 

Since all details are hid from view 
(I dare not tell them e'en to you), 
I'd ask that you my works look through. 

And you will learn 
All of me you need wish to find ; 
My genius, character, and mind, 
My genuine love for all mankind. 

You will discern. 

I fancy, when your work is o'er, 
'TwiU be a sample, but no more ; 
You'll find that my gigantic store 

Would volumes make. 

* 

My fertile mind 'twill serve to show ; 
The public more of me will know. 
And may on me more care bestow 
For my works' sake. 

On my effusions when good wine. 
To hear the critics read, assign 
To other master hands than mine 
Amuses one. 
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Oh, this is excellent," they say ; 
" Bears it not genius' touch, I pray ?" 
But they, in their good time and way. 
Are stamped " Anon." 

Look closely, and my gifts descry — 
In truth, to tell them I feel shv — 
As linguist, few with me will vie. 

For I have made 
Translations from, to, every tongue ; 
Musicians, too, I rank among ; 
Composer, too, of sacred song 

To worship aid. 

As benefactor, too, you'll find. 
In meliorating human kind, 
I do not fall in far behind 

The princely donor. 
If my experience Fd express, 
The pious who relieve distress 
Find what flows in in happiness 

Is more than honour. 

Fray, take not my remarks amiss ; 
Expl^ them all, and then add this : 
" An ever-living author is 

Our * Anon.' friend." 
Enough. I need not more rehearse 
Nor eulogise myself in verse ; 
All I have ssdd you will endorse 

From end to end. 
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If asked that you me rank assign 
Amongst the mighty, pray decline. 
Assured that safe is the last line 

On Fame's proud scroll ; 
Then, to " The Temple" walk will I, 
** Anonymous " sign silently. 
And, with becoming modesty. 

Wind up the Roll ! 



THE FALL OF MAGDALA. 

"Come o'er and help us !" was the heathen's cry. 

" We go to you," the pioneers reply ; 

a yfQ gladly go to cheer your dismal plight ; 

To preach great joy ; to sow the seeds of light ; 

From sin and superstition set you firee. 

We work for Christ and Christian liberty !" 

They Britain left, fearless of ills in store. 

For Abyssinia's wild and trackless shore. 

Hark ! hark ! the clank of proud Oppression's chains 

In that dark land where vile corruption reigns. 

See Britons bound, without a crime or cause. 

Through the tyrannic and despotic laws 

Of that vindictive prince — ISlng Theodore ! 

Who, who can tell the hardships that they bore ? 

Oh, gracious heaven, these Christian warriors spare ; 

In mercy hear the British nation's prayer ! 

In vain, ambassadors, do ye implore 

That heartless king their freedom to restore. 
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Of scorn and pride mark his revengeful eyes. 

" Who shall prevail o'er Theodore ?" he cries ; 

** Who will oppose Magdala's power ? who dares. 

Bind them in chains ! an equal fate be their's !" 

** Oh, Gk)d," they cry, " Thine arm around uS'wave ! 

From death, or tortures worse, save, save ; oh, save !" 

What flags are these upon the mighty sea ? 

The flags of mercy, love, and liberty. 

To crush oppression, tyranny assail ; 

Hail, noble Napier ! noble mission, hail ! 

See how the British troops march, undismayed, 

Across that wild unknown with dauntless tread ; 

'Midst doubts and dangers, mark that self-control. 

That courage, patience, in the soldier's soul ! 

Behold the natives ! They provisions bring 

To feed the enemies of their very king -, 

And on them, or their wealth, no hands are laid, 

Not even a blade of grass but what is paid. 

** Be firm, my friends," the good Sir Robert said, 

" The God for whom we fight will watch and aid. 

We go to Ulcerate our countrymen ; 

And, for our couatry's cause and freedom, then, 

Let God ! Truth ! Liberty ! your watchwords be .; 

Let us march on to death or victory !" 

What shrieks are those within Magdala's wall ? 

Three hundred souls for mercy vainly call ; 

Three hundred slain lie on Magdala's hill. 

To feed that savage king's bloodrthirsty will. 

I^ ! how. he struts in his infuriate ire ; 

Frightful hi$ mein, his bloodshot eyes shed.fire. 

** Go, bring the pris'ners here !" the despot cries. 

" Nay ; wait till morrow's. dawn," a voice replies — 
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Vile was the hint scenting that hellish breath — 

** Then in an amba hut burn them to death !" 

But on that glorious morn come war's alarms ; 

" The British troops advance ! To arms ! To arms !" 

Firmly the British stand, firm as a rock ; 

God fighteth with them ; who can stand the skock ? 

What need they fear tho' hell's mouth open wide. 

Its hosts advance, when God is on their side ! 

The fires of death spread fast, the thunders roll ; 

Horror, despdr, have seized the tyrant's soul ; 

The lightenings flashed, vblley on volley pealed ; 

King Theodore is dead ! his armies yield ; 

The prisoners by Freedom's standard stood. 

While foul Oppression weltered in his blood.; 

Throughout the British ranks is heard the cry — 
' " Let Heaven be praised, who ordered victory !" 

Magdala won, and not a Briton fell ! 

Can ye, in history, find its parallel ? 
: This has the song of every Briton been-r- 
^ " The glory be to God ! God save our Queen ! 

Unto the Kling of Kings all honours be. 

The God of Lx)ve, of Truth, and Liberty ! 

Long may the Light of Life our Isles adorn ; 

May Freedom's standard long by us be borne. 

And o'er Oppression hold exultant sway. 

And Britain's brow the wreath of Right display ! 

While from our Isles Right's clarion soundeth high, 

Oppression stern shall shudder, sink, and die !" 
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WELCOME TO 
MESSRS MOODY AND SANKEY 

TO ABERDEEN. 

13TH June, 1874. 

But the question then arises with regard to the advent of these two 
American adventurers: What have the ministers of Stirling been 
doing that the visits of these men — of whom we know nothing — are 
rendered necessary ? Have they been eating the bread of idleness, 
and taking the labourers' hire, while they were not doing the 
labourers' work ? . • . Must we send to America for men to 
tell us our Christian duty ? And yet it is so. Here are two men 
who have come down to star Christianity in the provinces, and there 
are fools enough who flock to hear and see them. . • . What 
we say, then, about the two men who are here just now, amusing 
themselves with a half musical, half theological medley is this: 
**What do you want here? Where is your conunission ? Who 
Bent you }"— Stirling Reporter, May 30, 187 4, 

Welcome, dear brethren ! Why, it matters not 

What countrymen ye are. The spirit of 
The Lord has been on Scotland poured. The lot 

Of blessed Scotland has been blessed ; yet scofF 
Men will. " There shall be scoffers," and we throw 

At times our pearls before swine. Of old 
'Twas said — still true a sower went forth to sow, 

Reaping some ten, fifty, a hundred fold 
From seed that found good ground. Scorners regard 
Not ; honest work must reap its due reward. 



Welcome, dear brethren ! when at earnest work 

Clergy and laymen are engaged, and Gk>d 
Is blessing labour. For, when en'mies lurk 

To uproot the good seed sown, we need the rod 
Of strength and power to avert the en'mies raid. 

We know our duty ; but, alas ! we feel 
How oft we do it not [ Your timely aid 

We hail ! while we do work with honest zeal 
To strengthen Christians, to backslidings heal, 
To build up Zion, to God's love reveal. 

Welcome, dear brethren ! we our right hand^ reach- 

We know who sent you ; your commission's true — 
" Go ye to all the world, the Gospel preach 

To every creature." He who gave it to 
His servants then giveth the same to-day. 

His message, then, we shall not disregard 
In this, our good, fair city. Well, you may 

Find many hearts, like to our granite, hard 
But substantial ! We are (and who debars ?) 
Worthy our stripes ^ yet worthy oJF our stars I 

Welcome, dear brethren ! We inmed you 

To come to our metropolis of the north. 
Our Granite City, and we hold it due 

To welcome you as men of honest worth ! 
Tell us — what news more fit ? — of God's great love. 

What songs more joyful than of Bethlehem's star ? 
Exhort with us, comfort, build up, reprove. 

And help us to hold fast the good, to war 
With sin, till all the earth's re-echoes cry — 
** Peace, love to men ; glory to God on high !" 

K 
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THE PILGRIM'S STAFF. 

Gen. xxviii.| 15. i Ghron. xxviii^ 20. Joshua L, 5. Heb» adii.| 5 

This world is called a weary vale of tears ; 
This life is short, and full of many fears. 
By sin came death ; but life is brought to light. 
Wondrous thie way, and pleasing in God's sight. 
Thanks for the ^ft — His own begotten Son, 
Through' whom eternal bliss for us is won. 
Friends may desert us herein this sojourn ; 
Christians meet many trials ; but, why mourn ? 
Lean on the pilgrim's staff and comfort take — 
" I will thee «ever leave, nor thee forsake." 



MRSECUTION PREVENTED. 

About the end of bloody Mary's reign — 
A time when Protestants endured much pain — 
A bigot Papist lived. What was his name ? 
I do forget. Why ? Dr Cole. The same. 
A warrant granted wa$ that he should go 
To the Emerald Isle„ and deal a fiery blow 
Against all Protestants that there did dwell, 
And make the blaze of persecution swell. 
Upon the message Dr Cole set out. 
With base intent, and with a heart most stout. 
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la Chester, Dr Cole took up abode, 

Sent for the Mayor, to him the mandate show'd, 

And with great triumph said (but he was rash), 

" This will the heretics of Ireland lash." 

The mistress of the inn o'erheard these words ; 

** Ah ! if I can, I'll blunt their vengeful swords." 

The Doctor and the Mayor, with pompous airs. 

Bent on a pleasant walk, they went down stairs. 

Mrs Edmunds hastened to the room — 

" The heretics," said she, ** aint got their doom '* — 

She took the warrant from the Doctor's case. 

And put a pack of cards into its place ; 

" I hope this trkk," said she, ** will teach- his mind 

That heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind." 

The Doctor came, packed up in spite of sorrow ; 

For Dublin he set sail upon the morrow. 

Arrived ; he on the Privy Council waited. 

And, in a speech, his business- he narrated. 

The box he ope'd, only to get his due 5 

The Knave of Clubs was uppermost to view. 

Before the Lord-Lieutenant now he stood. 

Turned like to stone, and gloomy was his mood. 

How, when, or where the document was lost,^ 

He could not tell; it him, great trouble cost. 

" Well," said his Lordship, ** we'll raise no scuffle ; 

Meanwhile, Doctor, give the cards a shuffle." 

Before it was renewed. Queen Mary died ; 

The persecution failed ; the Doctor sighed. 

A lesson learn — All wicked wiles will fall 5 

A gracious Providence rules- over all. 



Ka 
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PROLOGUE. 



Spoken at the Opening of the Auchmull Music Hall, 

nth October, 1867. 

Ladies and Gentlemen assembled all 

At th* opening concert of this Music Hall, 

A hall — and such a hall — was much desired, 

And all must own that it was much required. 

What feelings, then, did this Committee move ? 

It was that patriotic spirit — ^Love. 

Love for their fellows in their breasts has moved ; 

Thdr efforts great must be admired, approved. 

I truly trust you will them patronize. 

And aid them in this noble enterprize. 

No worthless trash shall e'er disgrace this stage. 

But matter suiting our advancing age 

They wish to set before you — mental food 

For moral and for intellectual good. 

** Delightful thus the fleeting hours to spend 

In social pleasure for a social end.*' 

Hiey do deserve your just and due applause 

To spur them on in such a worthy cause. 

Come, local genius, talent, forward now, 

And show your willingness to '* speed the plough !" 

Let generous feelings in your bosoms rise 

To make good-will spark keenly from all eyes. 

To cheer dull care, to raise the drooping heart. 

To improve the mind ; come, play this noble part. 

Be patriotic, and assert the stage ; 

** Improvement" is the watchword of the age. 

Come, bring your gems unto this happy shore, 

And let our motto be " Excelsior !" 
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Should this Committee fail to meet applause. 
At least, they're vanquished in a noble cause. 
Such work as this must surely meet reward. 
Wish them success, as does your infant bard ; 
Let them your favour and good graces win. 
The Prologue's ended. Let them now begin. 
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A VILLAGE maid, in health's sweet, joyous bloom, 
Beloved by her parents, and for whom, 
Of all the family, her mother had 

Most love— in homely phrase, her mother's own ! 
She was loved by, and loved, a neighbour lad. 

Sincere their mutual trust ; but they had grown 
Too fond ; were left too oft alone ; and, sad 

To say, they erred. Deceit did not dethrone 
Their virtue. Would reproach make honour flee ? 
Would coming shame o'ercome all modesty ? 

The lovers knew they sinned — ^that they had strayed 
From virtue's path ; before them stood arrayed 
A world's scorn, their parents' wrath, the shame 

They on their honest homes had brought, 
That virtue lost, which honour to reclaim 

Even stood abashed. Such was the train of thought 
That shook their inward peace and did inflame 

The self reproach, self shame, they had self wrought. 
But they did love ; and honour, duty led. 
Would soon proclaim the lover$ to be wed. 
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The friends were met, and none but friends were there ; 

The ceremony o'er, the loving pair 

Were now husband and wife, happy and gay. 

'Twas fair to see such goodly company. 
Sweet song and sentiment sincere held sway ; 

Bright, beaming, bouyant all, brimful of glee. 
They deftly danced till darkness dawned to day. 

And never night was spent more merrily. 
All hailed the parting toast, " May happiness 
And health attend ; may Heaven with blessings bless !" 

They had a neat, clean, comfortable home ; 
Right happily they dreamed of joy to come. 
And bright the hopes that did within them burn. 

But scarce a month of wedded bliss had passed — 
Yea, not a month — when God saw fit to turn 

Mirth into mourning. 'Twas a heavy blast, 
A bitter cup — but " Bless'd are they that mourn. 

They shall be comforted " — a stroke that cast 
Gloom over all ; the loving wife was dead. 
Her twin sons, too, one in each arm were laid. 

A husband, father, widower, cluldless in 
A one short month ! It was a tale to win 
All hearts to sympathy ; it was a tale 

To turn reproach aside, to shed a tear ; 
A tale to make Scorn's proud tongue cease to rail. 

To make the thoughtless think, the foolish fear. 
That day the village was one general wail ; 

AU thought the warning knock to their doors near. 
To teach how frail earth's joys, how short life's span ; 
To show that' God's ways are not those of man. 
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REVIEW OF A 
MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION'S 

PROGRAMME. 
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" Indocti discant, et cmierU meminisse perUu 

There's an association ; its syllabus Til scan :— 

A fitting motto they have got; improvement makes' )£e 
man. 

Their aim, that the 'unskillful learn^ and that die le&x#ed 
improve 

Their recollection ; and the means are courtesy and love. 

It certain is they're satisfied' with theii' fit President, 

As Mr Head as shown that he 'on duty is intent. 

Then Mr Bagg, their Treasurer, the <aah affkirs does 
book, 

And he, for the. Society's fees, keeps quite^a^ sharp out- 
look. 

The minutes are all noted down by Mr Penn; thar Scribe, 

Who keeps account of what is done by the debating tribe. 

And Mr Hart, Vice-President, makes up a qudrum Mee^— 

Of course, it is not meant that he is president :of vice. 

The management is well performed -by the Cbnimitteefive, 

And they, to do their duties well, right earnestly -contrive. 

Now,^ ta the Programitie : let us T^ee^how^thcy go handAn 
hand 

<To.i pass an evening' once a-^weekj^aadfAow dibir^w^klis 
planned. 
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Well, first we have a lecture — ^good — ** Advices to Young 

Men/' 
How they should live, act, speak, and think, and how to 

wield the pen. 
An eve of ** Elocution'' next learns them to speak aright ; 
Then Mr Knight on " Dreams " did speak, and put them 

in a fright. 
Then Mr Silver should have come to speak upon " Gold- 
smith " 
He did not come, but Pithie spoke on " Energy " with 

pith. 
' Next eve, with Avon's noble Bard they did an evening 

spend, 
And several honorary friends did on this eve attend. 
Then the "Platform versus Press" did prove a sharp 

debate; 
An essay next on " Tennyson," the poet-laureate. 
Foote's essay was upon '* The Hand ;" Mutch wrote on 

** Thomas Hood ;" 
Crabbe, on '* The Wonders of the Sea," was wonderfully 

good. 
A good debate came up next week — " The Prussians 

versus Danes " — 
A painful siibject, yet it was considered worth the pains. 
Then " Elocution ;" oh, these nights, how pleasantly they 

fly! 
Essay on ** Love " — 'd noble theme ; how pleasures multi- 
ply. 
And then an essay on " The Head " the members were to 

hear ; 
That night there was a hall to let, for Block did not 

appear. 
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Then came an eve of poetry writ by the members selves. 

And they did take some fancy flights to court the musing 
elves. 

To see their skill at poesy, oh, 'twas a perfect treat ; 

Some metred well, whilst others fell, not looking to their 
feet. 

A shocking subject came on next, 'twas " Electricity ;". 

'Twas well explained, and trials made with marked sim- 
plicity. 

Then Mr Mindon essay gave upon the subject "Thought ;'' 

This essay would instructive prove, as it. is drought it 
ought. 

" Shipbuilding's Rise and Progress " then came on by Mr 
Chip; 

He made a leaky evening, as he gave the club the slip. 

" Economy," the essay next, was given by Mr Thrift ; 

And Mr Walker then essayed an essay on " Dean Swift." 

The closing speech by Mr Head, the President, then came ; 

It was instructive, well composed, and anything but lame. 

And Mr Bagg, the next eve, had to square up his accounts ; 

His ledger showed how copper fees amass to fair amounts. 

It was agreed to close the session with a good soiree, 

Wh^n members, with their friends, could meet, and all 
would merry be. 

They did their best in all their parts to pleasure yield to 
friends ; 

Keen, smiling faces, joyful hearts, showed friendship's 
social ends. 

Would hours were longer ! they desired ; such hours un- 
noticed fleet ; 

The programme closed, and all retired home with reluc- 
tant feet. 
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''Hs^ixreU to «6e^ that young men meet to teach and to be 
taught. 

And that their meetings are with such a Idndly feeling 
fraught. 

•Go on and prosper, then, young men ;. success attend your 
aims ; 

Go forward still, and let your hearts oa others' hearts have 
daims. 

To instruct each other mutually, let all your heads com- 
bine; 
^Le^idKyour hearts in bodds^ecure of filial love entwine ! 



PRTOE AND HUMUJTY. 

What «rt thou. Pride ? A comely grace ? 

-Dost thou the manly garb adorn ? 

'I'd treat thee with deserving scorn ; 
Thou manly beauty dost efface. 

Ha ! laugh'st thou thus self to d^end ? 
Abominated of the Lord, 
Denounced severely in His Word, 

How could the creature thee commend ? 

Humility walks up behind. 

So pass thod by with haughty gait ; 

Thou hid'st from man his real estate. 
Poor, miserable, naked, blind. 

Men naked came and naked go ; 

For we before the moth are crushed, 
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Add must retum to native dtist. 
Thou this world's vanity dost show. 

And<>)l^hat though we should gain the wdrld ? 
Thou dost o'erturn men's truest joys, 
And driv'st them ofF thdr equipoise. 

Thou' hast men to perdition hurl'd. 

Mortals thou pirfPst with vain concdt. 

They would re-make what God has made ; 

Contemptuously they-set the head, 
Acid know not how to place their feet. 

Of birth and fortune thou ddst brag ; 

Thou dost reflect distorted self ; 

Thy only trust is in thy pelf. 
How dar'sf thou scorn the virtuous rag ? 

Away ! In thee Fd place no trust. 

For where thou art no grace can dwdl ; 
With folly thou men's hearts dost swell ; 

Thou would'st divert one to disgust. 

^Children of dust, throw off your pride. 
Show not the world your ignorance. 
Strut not in stupid arrogance. 

But with Humility abide. 

Get thee behind us, Pride ! ■ Begone ! 

We hail Humility to reign 

O'er us, with all' her graceful train 
That pay thdi* homage at her throne. 
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Hail ! Take possession of our hearts, 

Sweet Grace. Well ^rt with thee and thine 
In holy beauty we shall shine ; 

Come, shield us from temptation's darts. 

Thou plantest beauty where there's none ; 

Thou clothest us with virtues pure ; 

From heaven's road Pride would us allure, 
But thou show'st us the paths to shun. 

Come to our bosoms, dearest ; come ! 

Hail, Christian Grace ! We thee embrace. 

We'll run the race— aid in the chase — 
To gain the prize, a heavenly home. 



AGGIE ADAIR. 

** Pins cut Love."— OW Proverb. 

Aggie Adair is young and is £ur, 
Rosy her cheeks, rich auburn her hair. 

An' blythe is the blink o' her e'e ; 
Wad I not share wi' Aggie Adair 
The love o' her heart that ne'er knew a care. 

But ever abounding in glee, 

Aggie Adair, ere I was aware, 

The fancy had won, wi* beauty sae rare, 

O' a practical lover like me. 
I want a wife ; but fancy refuses 
To woo one who persistently uses 

Pins whaur the buttons should be. 
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AN OLD MAN'S LAMENT. 

'< O good old man, how wdl in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 
"When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou ait not for the fiuhion of these times. 
Where none will sweat but for promotion." 

— As Tou Like It. 

A FiFiT years' servant out in the cold, out in the cold, 
Because I am now grown feeble and old, feeble and old ; 
Recovered an illness only to find, only to find. 
The service of old age not to the mind, not to the mind ; 
New masters, 'tis well said, maketh new laws, maketh new 

laws. 
And I am dismissed now, and for this cause, and for this 

cause : — 
I am over in years, feeble and old, feeble and old. 
Though fifty years servant, out in the cold, out in the cold ! 
I may too much partake of the old school, of the old school. 
And perhaps slow to learn up the new rule, up the new 

rule ; 
Elastic was my step, once light as any, once light as any. 
Once could have taken my part with the many, part with 

the many. 
I pray you, young men, an example take, example take. 
Provide for the winter ere old age shake, ere old age shake. 
Else you may be found out in the cold, out in the cold. 
When you h^ve, like me, grown feeble and old, feeble and 

old. 
Truly is old age labour and sorrow, labour and sorrow ; 
To me may sweet rest come, come on the morrow, come 

on the morrow. 
Now, that Fm turned from an earthly gate, an earthly gate, 
The Master's "Weil done" I patiently wait, patiently wait. 
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SCANDAL. 

Ye citizens o' Scandalbro' 

Latna. yer minds mair senseless grow ; 

Pray, stop yer vile, malicious flow, 

Desist a wee ; 
Fm frien' tae a', tae nane a foe, 

Sae list tae me. 

Nae 'gainst yersels that I am snell. 
Bit 'gainst yer tongues, I plainly tell -, 
'Gainst Ignorance, yer king, rebel. 

An' a' his train ; 
Come, bide in Good-will citadel, 

Whaur Love does reign. 

Oh, iie ! in Scandalbro' tae bide, 
Whaur Ignorance dis tapmast ride. 
The premier. Self-righteous Pride — 

Baith stupid cuddies ; 
The parliament wha sits tae chide 

Are busybodies. 

Is't that ye are for news hard run 
That ye maun crack wi' gossip's gun. 
An' hunt oot fauts, an' virtue's shun, 

Tae raise a splore ? 
Wi' sic disgustin' wyes hae done. 

Ye worthy core. 

Ye tell yer stories wi' delight, 
Inventin' fibs wi' startlin' might ; 
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In yer ^n een ye are sae tight 
An' guid, I ween, 

Ye ithers show in blackest sight 
Yersels tae screen. 

Yer scandals flee on wings sae fleet. 
Ye trim theis op sae sleek an' neat, 
Tho* lies hae neither legs nor feet, 

Bit yer sae gleg. 
At ilka ower-tum somehoo ye g^e't 

The ither leg. 

Ye hae eneuch tae min' yer ain ; 
Frae speakin' evil, pray refrain ; 
Gin ye persist, ye will constrain 

Gude's curse tae fa' ; 
Sae, ^ ye winna truth nuuntdn, 

Say nocht ava. 

Fan we see Scandal's banner high. 
An' hear their loud, disgustin' cry. 
We'll dae an act o' charity — 

Nae lies tae breed — 
Tae shut oor lugs sae happily, 

AxC gie nae heed. 

In Good->\i}i citadel is seen 
Faith the premier, Love the queen, 
The weal an' joy o' a' they mean ; 

Truth keeps the gates, 
Virtue is speaker, Hope serene 

For comers waits. 
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LOVE CONCEALED, 

A DESOLATE feeliiig 

Across me is stealing, 
All the world's lonesome and charmless to me. 

Is there no healing ? 

My bosom is heaving 

Past all believing, 
Would that I were from this languishing free ! 

To what is it. owing ? 

I only am knowing 
The strength of concealed love working within ; 

Fast it is growing, 

Fast am I sinking, 

Hopelessly thinking 
How to propose, how affections to win. 

Oh, why am I fainting ? 

Why dark pictures painting ? 
Oh, never can pure love brightlier burn ! 

Why this dark tainting ? 

Whilst hope is beaming, 

And brightness is gleaming, 
Blest joy it would give if she love would return. 

Then why am I quelling. 

Love's strong passion swelling ? 
She has seen sparkling keen from the eye of the heart 

Love therein dwelling ; 

Still to hope cleaving, 

Love ne'er deceiving, 
We yet may be one till death do us part. 
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Why am I sustaining 

This burden so pdning. 
Wronging myself^ giving way unto gloom ? 

One thing remaining — 

No longer concealing, 

Fll venture revealing, 
And love, truth, and honour unveil in full bloom. 



CRAIBSTONE NO MORE, 

It was a clear November eve. 

And scarce a cloud was seen ; 
The landscape was illumined by 

The bright nocturnal queen. 

The autumn leaves were falling fast, 

And rustled on the ground ; 
The dropping leaves sent forth, methought, 

A melancholy sound. 

It was a tempting night ; so I 

To Craibstone did repair — 
Went up the avenue to breathe 

Its sweet, refreshing air. 

I soon heard footsteps on the walk. 

Beyond the " Lovers' Seat ;" 
So 'mongst the shrubbery, close beside, 

I made a sly retreat. 
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And why ? I cannot tell, though I 

On no ill was intent, 
Being at all times so welcome made 

To every place I went. 

They nearer came. When I looked up, 

A couple I espied ; 
They both sat down, in whispers spake, . 

And heavily they sighed. 

What could have crossed these lovers dear. 
That they gave signs of grief? 

They clasped their hands, each other kissed. 
And seemed to gdn reliefs 

The mdden rose. I heard her say, 

" We now will walk along." 
" Not yet, my love ; it is not late ; 

You'll sing our parting song." 

Wojiild that I could in language clothe 

The beauties of the scene — 
'The night so bright, the sky so clear. 
And all things so serene. 

The words fell softly from her lips — 
** Craibstone no More," she sung — 

And in her lover's fond embrace 
Her head she sadly hung. 

A song of sorrow, yet of love, 
Sung with a plaintive strain « 
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A melancholy sadness 'gaa 
To steal across my brain. 

At such a time, in such a place, 

I felt their pleasant pain ; 
Once more the words, " Craibstone no More," 

Fell on my ears again. 

The lovers parted. Soon I heard 

A gua-shot and a scream. 
I wakened here ; and, lo ! I found 

This tale to be a dream. 



STONEHAVEN TO DURRIS. 

I LEFT Stonehaven at twelve-fifteen, 

In spirits high an' bricht, 
Wi' full intent tae Durris reach 

Afore it sud be nicht. 

The weather favoured me nae ill — 
The day was fine an' dry. 

An' unco close • at times, the sun 
Shone through the cloudy sky. 

I soon a handsome mansion passed-— 
The ancient House o' Ury. 

See «' Napier's Stanehive ;" 'twill tell 
Its history, I assure ye. 
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Next cam' Redcloak ; the Lily Loch ; 

Its waters, some folk tell, 
As other water does with soap. 

Without soap cleanse as well. 

Next Ury's Blue Gate ; then Cheyne Hill ; 

The Bridge o' Finlayston. 
The Hill here grants the choicest view 

That eye could look upon. 

Lone was the road through wood and glen- 
Bat wildness has its charm — 

With here an' there a mansion fair, 
An' now an antrin farm. 

The Cowie o'er its pebbled bed 

Here murmured at my feet ; 
An', on in front, I see the Laird 

O' Rickarton's fair seat. 

Garrison Hill an' Raedyke's camp 

Lie up there to the right. 
An' is believed to be the place 

Where was a famous fight 

In Eighty-four, when Galgacus 

Agricola did defeat. 
For this, we learn, the Romans beat 

To south a quick retreat. 

As I passed through the Cowton Glen — 
Nae ae soul tae be seen— 
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I was not lone, but stood an' gazed 
On the enchanting scene. 

Then, wi' my bag strung on my back. 

My big coat ower my arm, 
I travelled on, held firm my stick, 

Tae keep me frae a' harm. 

There's something fyte doon i' the glen ; 

It is a ghaist, Fm sere. 
Weel, gin ye be a ghaist, my man, 

Ye winna gar me fear. 

But, in a byous place like this. 

It isna guid tae say ; 
There's some queer notion i' my head. 

An' fancy is at play. 

As I drew near, troth, I grew fleyt. 

It's bobbin' up an' doon ; 
It is a ghaist, else something queer, 

I'm safe tae bet a croon. 

I held my stick firm i' my han', 

Tae brak' the body's banes ; 
Fan I cam' up, lo ! 'twas a man, 

An' he was brakin' stanes. 

Sae I sat doon an' news'd him up. 

An' we enjoyed a smoke ; 
He was a cracky auld guidman. 

Cud gie an' tak' a joke. 
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" Ye're a fine chiel, upo' my word, 
An' whaur are ye gaun tae ; 

I saw ye stan' an' goup aboot ; 
Say, whaur dae ye come f rae ?" 

" Weel, man, I took ye for a ghaist, 
An' was tae brak' yer banes ; 

An' I hae come frae Staneywid 
Untae this wid o' stanes," 

<< Weel, faith ; tae tak' me for a ghaist 
Is something geyan odd ; 

This siccar ghaist smiles an' defies 
Yer hazel, tho' weel shod." 

Tae tak' z rest, we news'd awhile 
An' crackit jokes, sae dry ; 

Strangers we met, an' pairdt frien's. 
This guid auld man an' L 

I travelled on, an' found the scene 

At ilka turn was new ; 
An', feelin' tired, hoo glad I was 

Bogheadley greets my view* 

Acomin' frae the village school, 

I met some little boys ; 
Their bouyancy an' youthfu' glee 

Broke forth in datterin' noise. 

Oh, for a jttg of milk ! but farms 
Were ower far frae the road ; 
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*Twad hinder ine, sae I gaye up 
The wish an' onward trod* 

The vilkge gained, I see a sign^^ 

A grocer ; need I vex ? 
An' ** licensed to retail " — HI get 

Some ale or double X. 

Ahlnt me were these wooded glens. 

On each side verdant plains, 
In front arose those hills to cross 

Afore my journey en's. 

Noo, a' is stem an' wild ; nae hut 

Nor hamlet dae I see, 
But hills o'er hills in purple clad--— 

The heather hills for me ! 

Atween twa hills I took a seat, 
• Drank water frae a rock. 
An', in the solitude, I thocht 
Q' Moses an' his flock. 

Weel ; I at last the Slug mou' reached. 

An' turned tae my richt han'. 
When Deieside broke upo' my view ; 

'Twas like a promised Ian'. 

I wandered on by twinin' roads. 

Through wids an' farm toons, 
An' I reached Durris aboot four. 

Gey tired ahint sic rpon's, 
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I cam' upon a farm-house, 

Near by the river side, 
An' in aboot I gaed tae spier 

Whaur sic-an'-sic did bide. 

The door was ope'd ; a friendly face 
An' welcome han' I met ; 

Nae sooner in than frien's an I 
Were roon' the table set. 

A snug hearthstane in hamely ha' 
Made me sae happy feel ; 

Syne in a short I was refreshed, 
An' just as swack's an eel. 

Tae those wha wad the kintra see, 
This sma' advice Fd gie : — 

Ye needna tak' the iron horse. 
But try shanks' mare like me. 

An' then ye will s<*e Scotia's wilds — 
They grand and beauteous are — 

This land o' heroes, mountains, glens- 
Scotia, without a par ! 

I wrote thae lines upo' the road, 
Tae wyle awa' the time ; 

Noo that they're read, be generous 
Tae baith the sense an' rhyme. 



A BOUSE a MY AIN, IW 



A HOUSE a MY ADST, 

I MAUN hae a wife, sirs, I maun hae a wife. 
For Fm really sae tired o' bachelor life ; 
'Boot this bachelor life, 'tis weary tae tell, 
There's sae mony jobbies I maun dae mysel', 

Steek tae bits o' buttons, an' men' a bit tear. 
There's aye something gangs wrang the waur o' the wear; 
There's nae cheer in lodgin's ; my hearts fu' o' pain -, 
For aften I sigh for a hoose o' my ain. 

It's nae that I'm grudgin' the siller ava, 
For m aye try tae keep my back frae the wa' ; 
This is a queer warl' ; troth, we maun contrive 
Tae tak' care o' oorsel's gin we wish tae thrive. 

The cauld winter nichts are comin', for simmer's awa'. 
Dark winter is gloamin', it'll nae dae ava 
Tae be langer my lane ; oh, 'tis sae weary ! 
A'thing dis seem sae dull, langsome, an' dreary. 

Sin' I maun hae a wife ; oh, fat will I dae ? 
For there is the job, noo — wha, wha will hae me ' 
m keep up my spirits an' wait till I see ; 
I'm sere there'll be nae ill in waitin' awee. 



Bit Tve got a wife, noo, I hae got a wife, 
I'm nae langer leadin' a bachelor life ; 
ril nae langer won'er ; oh, fat will I dae ? 
The coortin's a' bye — 'twas a sair job tae me. 
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I feel noo sae happy, I am sae cheerie, 
An' I am sae cosie wi' my ain dearie ; 
m nae langer weary, I winna complain, 
For I've got a wife ^a' ^ hoose o' my ain. 



A HOGMANAY TRICK. 

On Hogmanay, I made a ca' 

Upon a farmer frien' ; 
There was a queer freak that I saw ; 

rU tell ye what was daen. 

A cracky set ; an wi' their say. 

They were philosophisin' ; 
The trick was daen by Tibbie Gray 

When they were a' rejoidn'. 

There was a sma' bit pairty there, 

A' happy, hearty, hale ; 
I fancy, when he's hame, I hear 

Oor Geordie tell his tale : — 

** Fan I gaed hame on Hogmanay, 

Doon on the deece I sat ; 
I jumpit up, an' syne spak' oot — 

* Noo, fat the terra's that ?' 

" * Na I fat's the maitter, Geordie, man ?' 

My mither speirt at me ; 
They snichert, an' they a' burst oot 

An' leiich wi' awfu' glee. 
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** An' syne I lookit at my seat, 

Cud naething fin' nor see ; 
I pat my han' roon' tae my back — 

Agsdn it jobbit me. 

^* A big fyte fyaakum o' a cloot 

Was stuck tae wi' a preen ; 
They needna play their tricks on me. 

For Geordie's nae that green. 

'^ If 'twas an insult or a joke, 

I'll leave the fowk tae say ; 
There's maybe some fret i' the tricks 

They play at Hogmanay. 

** At sic a season, tricks sidike 

Are aften gaon aboot ; 
m tak' or gie a pun in fun, 

But nae a pun' o' cloot. 

" That's verra like the tricks they'd play 

Upon a gypit duel ; 
But, mither, she wha's trickit me, 

Dis maybe lo'e me weel. 

** Fan I say that, I may be richt, 

Or maybe lik'ly wrang." 
His tale is told. We's wis' him luck 

Wi' Tib, an' en' the sang. 
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IT IS PORTER I WANT. 

I. 

Amelia, a lady of fortune and fame. 

Fell in love with her parson, Porter by name ; 

The love that she bore him she could not confess. 

Too faint was her heart her strong love to express. 

The reverend sir fair Amelia esteemed ; 

He loved her at heart, but he modestly deemed 

It improper to woo one whose social position 

Was so far above his humble condition. 

II. 

Amelia was now no more blythesome and gay. 

The sickness at heart drove her mirth all away ; 

Her sweet face glowed not with its roseate hue. 

Sicklier, paler, and weaker she grew ; 

Sad was her heart and languid her eyes. 

Her grief found vent only in fuming of sighs. 

The doctor was called, but he could not divine 

What the ailment might be, and he ordered rich wine ; 

And many a visit the parson did pay. 

And for her soul's welfare did earnestly pray. 

But nothing would strengthen ; oh, what could they try ? 

Her fond mother thought she was ready to die. 

One day, while some wine to her pale lips was pressed. 

She folded her arms o'er her snowy white breast. 

And thus to her mother the passion revealed 

Which she had in her bosom till now kept concealed : 

" It is not wine, dear mother, for which I do pant ; 

It is Porter I want ; oh, 'tis Porter I want !" 
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III. 

So Porter was sent for ; her love was expressed. 
And he in return his love thus confessed : 
" 'Tis mutual, Amelia ; 'tis mutual, my dear !" 
Oh, joyous the thrill when this rang in her ear ! 
Two hearts were relieved, all their sadness had fled. 
And joyful the tears which they mutually shed. 
The couple were wed, and are both alive still ; 
You'll not find two happier go where you will. 
May happiness tend them, and long may they live. 
Drinking pleasures from love wealth alone cannot give. 

WILUE BLACK'S GROCER. 

It was Willie Black's grocer that cut my poor feet. 

An' wheedled my dear lassie's heartie frae me ; 
Whilst I, like a gowk, did sigh sairly an' greet. 

Was dozent for months, an' thocht I wad dee. 
Sic an elegant swell, sic a gallant young man, 

Sae neat as a preen, sae glib-tongued is he, 
Fatna silly young lassie cud ever withstan' ? 

Sure, Willie Black's grocer is welcome for me. 

He sports her at soirees, at parties, an' balls ; 

He cracks aboot love, an' he ca's her his ain ; 
At the gay music halls, in the fine sofa stalls, — 

She ne'er thinks o' the loss, she's sae ta'en wi' the gain. 
On Sundays oot west, decked oot in his best. 

Ye wad think him the smartest in a' Aberdeen ; 
Sic a change on sweet Nelly ! sae braw she is drest. 

An' she casts her bit headie as gin she were queen. 
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In his nice little chaise he gies Nelly a drive 

Tae enjoy the fresh air, an' the fiurlies tae see ; 
Foo sweet is the pleasure, an' lang may it thrive ; 

m hanker nae mair, — she has fiiirly left Bie* 
The siller he's got, an' foo happy his lot 

In a snug little cot on the banks o' the Dee ; 
There needna ane won'er that I am forgot, — 

The grocer's a far better bargain than me. 

There is mony a slip 'tween the cup and the lip ; 

The excitement is ower, an' the pleasure did flee ; 
When Nell's hopes were the brightest they got a sad nip ; 

He hung on a rag upo' some ither tree. 
Sic an elegant swell, sic a gallant young man, 

Sae neat as a preen, sae glib-tongued is he. 
That the poor doited lassie cud never withstan' ; 

But she thinks noo wha loved her — ^the grocer or me. 



MAGGIE'S COURTSHIP. 

A TALE OF LEVEN VALE. 

Maggie was bonnie, and Maggie was good, 
Eand-hearted was Maggie, and true. 

And aye in a happy and cheerful mood. 
Each day brought her pleasures anew. 

John Bogloss and Maggie had courted long ; 

In him her affections were stayed ; 
Wha wad hae thocht her heart he wad wrongs 

When ten years he courted the maid ? 
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Maggie had longed for the bright bridal moniy 

When Johnnie wad mak' her his ain ; 
Ne'er had she dreamt that her hopes wad be torn. 

That he was as cauld as a stane. 

He never proposed ; so Maggie, discreet, 
Studied how she his feelings might move ; 

When next they should meet at the " Lovers' Retreat," 
In some way his love she would prove. 

The tryst night came round, and her Johnnie she met ; 

In the vale walked they both side by side ; 
Maggie's thoughts were, " Am I really his pet. 

And will he e'er mak' me his bride ?" 

Oh, lovely the vale, and lovely the maiden. 

And hopeful and dear was her theine ; 
John with the burden of love was not laden, 

But tranquil and cool as die stream. 

For the space of a moment silence had reigned ; 

Thought Maggie, ** "Hs fitting for me ;" 
A smile crossed her lips when this chance she had gained, 

And she burst in a loud " He ! he ! he !" 

" What is amusin' ye, Maggie ?" asked he. 

With an anxious and curious smile ; 
" What can amuse ye, discover to me ?" 

But Maggie was laughing the while. 

He drew Maggie closer ; " Tell me," he said ; 
" I dinna like," was her reply ; 
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" Surely, you'll tell me ; come, be not afraid ; 
Wherein does this merriment lie ?*' 

" Well, Johnnie, my lad, rumour has carried 

A merry report far and wide ; 
A' the folks say we're gaun to be married. 

An' twa months will see me your bride." 

Maggie had long on her Johnnie relied, 
And now how her poor heart did beat ! 

Her Johnnie turned round and coldly replied — 
** Weel, Maggie, we'se gie them a cheat." 

Maggie ne'er thought to receive such a stroke. 
Her dearest and brightest hopes fled ; 

False, false was John ; true the heart he had broke — 
True the g^rl he had cruelly misled. 

Maggie departed and left him alone, 
And homewards her steps she retraced ; 

She burst into tears, and she prayed unto One 
In whom all her cares she had placed. 

John in six months to another was wed. 
His home rife with warring and strife ; 

An unhappy life, poor victim, she led. 
And soon died a heart-broken wife. 

A few years have fled, and Maggie has gained 

A heart that is like to her ain. 
Finding happiness, peace, and a love now unfeigned, 

For the loss of that bug was a gain ! 
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ON READING AN ADVERTISEMENT, " SALE 
OF UNREDEEMED PLEDGES." 

Sale of Pledges ! Tales of sorrow. 
Hardships, heart-throes, bitter grief; 

Sad extremity to borrow 

On your goods to gaih relief. 

Sale of Pledges ! Some for bread pawn, 
. And some there are pawn for drink ; 
What sad pictures here may be drawn. 
Many thoughts if one would think. 

Sale of Pledges ! For the poor ones 

Would it not make pity flow ? 
Yet how little is shown one owns, 

While remains good things to show. 

Sale of Pledges ! Audience eager 

Each thing grasped as bargain seemed ; 

I thought of many a fireside figure 
Weeping for the unredeemed. 

Sale of Pledges ! " Beds and Bedding " 
Tell us of home comforts flown ; 

'Chance, from fulness of a wedding, 
Bare mattress to lie upon. 

Sale of Pledgeis! " Men and Women's 
Qothing " tell of Sunday " braws ;" 

I fear with many that this omens 
For non-chuTchgoing a cause, 

M 



I 
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Sale of Pledges ! " Qocks and Watches '* 
Gone from want of tick to chime ; 

Ere time golden moments snatches. 
Tune your watch and watch your time. 

Sale of Pledges ! " Jewellery." Many 
Keepsake vows have here been broken. 

Many sighs breathed, deep as any. 
Ere the parting with love's token. 

Sale of Pledges ! " Sundry other 

Articles." I doubt it not ; 
Sundry sorrows sad to smother, 

" Too numerous to name,'* I wot. 

Sale of Pledges ! oh, this pledging 
ftuin's wrought to many a one. 

Bares the home when once gains edging, 
'Tseems a vortex when begun ! 



ON A LETTERj 

RECEIVED WITH THE FORGED SIGNATURE 

OF AN INTIMATE FRIEND. 

A FORGED letter I've got — 
An audacious note ; 
Full of envy 'tis wrote 
By some ignorant sot 
Who is prompted by malice and guile \ 
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When from such. 
Not so much 
For myself do I care 
Though he would defame 
And soil my good name ; 
Buty oh ! how should he dare. 
By this note, a friend's name to defile ? 

This false letter does show 
That Fve got a foe. 
And from it I can know 
Seeds of discord he'd sow 
If he couldy the poor^ insolent prig. 
I will still 
Sing good-will 
And do good while I live. 
He need not believe 
This note will deceive 
Me ; but him we forgave. 
To do else is to us infra dig, 

I would ne'er injure one. 
Oh ! what ill have I done. 
That this hate I have won ? 
How has this spite begun. 
Or what could have so kindled this ire ? 
Was there need 
For this deed ? 
Forgiving the while, 
If 'tis out of season ; 
But, if there is reason, 
"With a friendly smile, 
Let it die with the note in the fire« 

M2 
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, Would that those who thus pry 
Folks matters would try 
First themselves, and descry 
Their beams in the eye ; 
Extract ; then find fanlt with a brother. 
Good advice 
Is so nice 
When 'tis pven aright ; 
But meddlesome elves 
Should first judge themselves. 
And keep this truth in sight. 
And live> love> and honour each other. 



"TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED." 

Through pleasant, princely policies 

Of a good country squire 
I loved to roam. They open were 

To all who cQuld admire. 
They formed a paradise on earth 

Where one could live for ever, 
Were it not otherwise decreed 

Death us from earth must sever. 
A placard one day met my eyes. 
Placed at the gate — ^lo ! my surprise — 

" Trespassers will be prosecuted." 

Some squires conserve, would not allow 
A stranger's foot within their gates ; 

But for us all one day, I trow, 
A measured spot alike awaits. 
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But with this squire it was not so. 

His reason is» I would allege. 
There some malicious hands have been 

Abusing this svreet privilege ; 
And in this case, I fear 'tis true — 
Many must suffer for the^w — 

" Trespassers will be prosecuted." 

Full many lessons by the way 

Are set for us to learn, 
If we would ope the eye and heart 

To righteously discern. 
Is it not so in life's rough road. 

If we the right eschew. 
That sin its punishment will bring. 

All bad deeds meet their due. 
If ye sin's luring grounds encroach, 
A warning stands at the approach — 

" Trespassers wiH be prosecuted." 

But if ye keep the ling's highway — 

Fair Honour's honest road — 
Te will commend yourself to men. 

And be approved of God. 
Honest in faith and practice too« 

To God and man sincere. 
Then, when through death ye heaven's gate reach. 

No barrier will appear. 
By ** Well done, FyiiTHPUL !" there you're met. 
For you there stands not at heaven's gafie 

" Trespassers will be prosecQted.'^ 
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THE TEAPOT. 

AN EPISTLE. 

Waes me ! Fat news is this I hear. 
For i' my lug it soon's sae queer, 
Serely is bosh an' nonsense sheer, 

Johnnie, laddie ; 
That ye're tae stick tae water clear 
An' totally resign the beer 

For the caddie. 

Langsyne, ye'll min*, the " Teapot '* barque 
Was riggit oot wi' muckle wark, 
Gaed'bang 'gainst some rock i' the dark 

Wi' sic a crack ; 
Comihander, treasurer, an' clerk 
Did mak' o' it, I may remark, 

A total wrack. 

Noo fairly launched, an' wi' full sdl, 
Weel manned, an' wi' a pleasant gale. 
We wadna like tae hear the tale, 

•* They've a' got dampit ;" 
It sune wad spread ower hill an' dale, 
" The cutter^ s beat the water pail ; 

The Teapofs swampit." 

- This new kick-up, they say, was wantit 
(No doubt, those joined will ne'er repent it). 
An' muckle say-say hae they printit 
Tae raise the cry ; 
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I winna say it wad prereat it ; 
It micht gar chaps wha winna want it 
Drink on the sly. 

Oot wi' a sudden shock it burst, 

Fowky mania struck, their names in thrust. 

An' doon on drink as gin 'twere curst 

Wi' ilka ill ; 
Noo wi' the teapot crest they're turst 
As gin they'd leave their throats tae xust 

Wi* hearty will. 

(%y Drunkenness ! — ^a damning crime — 
I do denounce it in this rhyme. 
An' hope we sune may see the time 

'Twill hide its face. 
Truth, temperance, an' gweedness chime ; 
But drunkenness oor darlin' clime 

Dis sair disgrace. 

For ilka thing it men unfits. 

Ruins an' stupifies their wits. 

An' frae the purse the cash sune quits — 

'Tis wae tae tell — 
Wi' fearfu', rackin' pain it smits. 
An' quickly fills the kirkyard pits 

An' people's helL 

FU boo tae Temperance in a' ; 
Wi' bigots I'm nae in ava — 
Wi' bigotry I winna craw — 

The c^use they hurt ; 
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Reason and kind respect will draw. 
To speed the scheme if they misca' 
They'll fa' far short. 

Sud they this policy pursue ; 

Say — ^Tak* a thocht an' think anew. 

An' nae as vicious drunkards view 

A' temperate men ; 
'Mang them theyll fin' men staunch an' true, 
Wi' temperance, love, an' truth their cue, 

Wba gweed maintain. 



There's some oa ** T-T-ism " dot 
Praise God, if it e'en help a jot ; 
But, yet, for crime, true use is not 
. The cause tae blame ; 
Some ither panacea quote ; 
Gin't solely flow frae the teapot. 
We'll it proclaim. 



Some drouthy blades wha joined, ye name ; 
We trust that this may them reclaim ; 
Tae manly self-restraint they're lame, 

They want a heap o't ; 
Virtue ower a' we wish tae aim ; 
Sud '* T-T-ism " promise same. 

We'll hae the " Teapot." 

The cure is, cud reformers see't, 
Tae bring them tae the Saviour's feet. 
Then drink witt beat a quick retreats- 
Cure sole and ample ; 



TO MY WIFE. IW 



In dm OUT fellows weat vft meet, 
'Tls reason good to join, so be't, 
Just^r example. 



MY PRIZE POEM— TO MY WIFE, 

Just fony-eight lines,* all they can allot, 
Whate'er the subject be that one may choose. 

It may exhaust some themes ; not mine, I wot ; 
Howe'er, Fll try it, trusting to my muse. 

To sing of thee, sweet partner of my lot. 
In language free and full, not too profuse. 

Excuse this foreword, or, as some say, proem, 

To what should be, if 'tis not, my prize poem. 

Marriage, they say, a perilous lottery is. 

Dear wife, in thee a prize I truly won ; 
A pearl precious you have proved, and 'tis 

To thee I owe my happiness, sweet one ! 
Your smile sheds sunshine and your virtues bless 

Our hallowed hearth ; and, as the day is done 
When labour's o'er, and from its cares I come. 
With thee, a heaven of joy, rest, comfort, home ! 

When heart and home are right, what joys are there ! 

What blessings rich a wife brings in her train 
When she's a child of God, of heaven an heir ! 

When shadows come, and with them grief, care, pain, 

* ** Must not exceed forty-eight linea." — PeopU^s J<mmal Com- 
petition. 
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An angel she to minister, to share ; 

And, in our joys, how joyous the refrain I 
In joy or sorrow, brightness from above 
Rttgns in the home when governed 'ds by love. 

You are my queen of home ! and, in your sphere. 
With what assiduous care you order all 

Tlungs duly ; you our home to me endear. 

May heaven long spare us ; for, should aught befall^ 

Without thee, loved one, oh, what blank were there ! 
Be it you or I, we must obey the call. 

We'll our short days with liappiness make long, 

live here to live above in endless song. 

God has blessed us with children ; and, to rear 
Them in his nurture, blessed task, I ween ! 

They happiness enhance, our hearth they cheer, — 
But, ah, we lost one darling engelchen ; 

And, when we laid the dear one on the bier, 
A link it was unto the world unseen ! — 

God bless our dear ones ! Oh, may He who gave. 

Spare them to us, them from earth's evils save. 

Dear wife, so gentle, loving, so discreet. 

So diligent, so cheerful, courteous, kind — 
To praise thee truly language is not meet — 
Graceful in person, graceful too in mind. 
With thee, sweet wife, is life, love, home complete ! 
. But, ah, my muse, did not I fear to find. 
When on a darling theme my voice Fd raise, 
lines forty-eight could never sing its pnuse. 
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THE MODERATE DRINKER'S MAXIM. 

One is enough in neat, grog, toddy ; 
Two, one too many for a body ; 
Threey at times, is not enough ; 
Abused thus, 'tis pernidous stuff. 
Fire's a good servant in the grate ; 
If mastery gain, ruin the fate. 



" THY VICTIM, O DRINK !" 

^ For at the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 

adder."— Proverft*. 

And, is it come to this ? Ah, me ! Where now 
The moral strength I bragged ? Alas, man's weakness 
When he God forsakes ! Ah, me ; I cannot pray ! 
In bonds ! In bonds ! My brain ! What heat ! What 

visions ! 
My precious soul a sacrifice ! Ah, me, my brain ! 
Hence, hence, ye fiends ! What pain ! What thraldom ! 
Is it for this end I have thrown away 
Comfort for penury ; health for death, disease ; 
Respect for infamy ; reason for madness ; 
Heav'n, just men, angels, for heU, devils, damned ? 
What of my home, wife, children ? Yonder in bliss. 
While Fm — Ah, me ! Hence, hell hounds ; devils, hence ! 
What's this ? My brain ! Those flames ! A gulf, and 

deep! 
Ye hell fiends, ease me these chains f I leap ! I leap f 
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INDUSTRY. 

(An Epistle to the Overseer of the Industrial Schools, Aberdeen, 
to which, recently, the Author paid a visit.) 

I W1UTE ye this, my guid auld fiien'y 
Sin' at the Industrial Schools Tve been 
. An' seen foo neatly things are daen 

Within their wa's ; 
Foo 2l things clink, sae snug and clean, 

• 

Wi' order's laws. 

The institution is a boon 

Tae workin' classes i' the toon ; 

Tae mony a hameless, orphan loon 

.Whase heartie's sare ; 
Tae them that faint an' like tae swoon 

There's comfort there. 

Tae baimies left withoot a hame, 
Whase reckless parents are tae blame— 
Thro' wantonness their poortith came, 

Wi' caul an' care — 
Te claithe the back an' fill the wame. 

An' gie them lean 

Ter hoose has been a timely aid ; 
Has cbeckit mony a roguish blade. . 
Ye bring loons up, an* fit for trade 
That suits them best. 
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Tae face the warld undismayed^ 
Wl' efForts blest. 

Noo, A R , ye sonsie carle, 

Ter nae the chap tae snap an' snarl ; 
Yer word is law an' breeds nae quarrel, 

Ye couthie chiel ; 
The loons admire yer hamely parle. 

An* like ye weel. 

Fat is that we puir fowks prize ? 
Wad we tae fame an' honours rise ; 
Wad we look up wi' hopefu' eyes 

For Fortune's smile ; 
Or seek a mansion i' the skies, 

That's free frae toil ? 

As we this warld toddle through, 
'Fore a' things else we may pursue. 
We'll keep the wiser en' in view. 

The greater need ; 
Tae God, oorsels, an' men be true. 

An' we'll succeed. 

Fan we on stormy waters drift, 
See that we weel oor maitters sift. 
Assiduously improve oor thrift 

Wi' a' we get ; 
Tho' fowks are forced tae mony a shift. 

Hand clear o' debt. 

Aroon' oor honour keep a fence, 
Double oor thrift by diligence, 
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Use energy*8 strong inflnence 

In poverty; 
Pair f owks aft rise tae affluence 

Thro' industry. 

Fan opposition we maun meet, 
Stan' nobly up an' keep oor feet ; 
We maunna show a craven sp'rit. 

Gin we'd prevail ; 
Suit en's tae means an' strokes repeat. 

An' never fail. 

Flee eseless trifles, follies, dress ; 
Exert oorsels fan troubles press ; 
Dae tnair than duty than dae lessy 

Aye kin' tae a*, 
An' help a neebor in distress. 

Fan at the wa'. 

Industry the young sud learn. 
An* thrifty be wi' fat they earn ; 
Ae single stane begins a cairn 

Tae big the hoose ; 
'Gainst feelish sloth I a' wad warn ; 

Its wyes are loose. 

Sloth aye is crimes an' evUs brewin'. 
The parent baith o' guilt an' ruin ; 
Sae lat us a' be up an' doin' 

Wi' a' oor micht. 
An' aye on honour's road pursuin', 

Afore 'tis nicht. 
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We maunna, then, lat sloth haud sway. 
But persevere withoot delay ; 
Keep up against a rainy day ; 

Work like the bee. 
The wye tae bring rale joy wi* play, 

Is industry. 

Come, Aberdonians, gie support 
Tae strengthen this industrial fort ; 
Assist by means an' guid report 

Its noble cause ; 
Latna yer charity run short 

Cy Christian laws. 

Industrious Britons, sdll go on ; 
Prosper as lang as years flow on. 
An' ither nations still show on 

The road tae fame ; 
Heaven's richest boons will aye glow on 

Britannia's name ! 

Accep' thae twa-three lines frae me. 
Writ by my muse in rhymin' glee, 
Upo' the theme o' industry, 

Tae spur ye on ; 
A truthfii' firien' ye'll always see 

In HUTCHIESON. 
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TO AN ESTRANGED FRIEND. 

Dear Sir, — ^There's something very strange 
Tae mak' yer manner tak' a change 
Frae fnen'ship intae sweet revenge. 

I know not why, 
Tae gness the wrong ye wad avenge 

In vain I try. 

What hae I done ? What hae I said ? 
Why wad ye noo upo' me tread ? 
Lat reason come tae judgment's aid. 

An' think aright ; 
Say then wha severed frien-ship's thread. 

When cleared yer sight. 

Ance mutual frien's, sae open, free ; 
Noo sterner foes there cudna be. 
Explain the cause, an' lat us 'gree; 

I canna thole 
A strife that pains baith you an' me 

An' galls the soul. 

If but my heart ye only knew. 
You'd find it still, as ever, true, 
An' I forgiveness crave of you ; 

Come, gie's yer han'. 
The very deil deserves his due 

Frae ony man. 



A MUSE^ICAL TRYST. VH 

Wad ye come doon tae me some nicht ? 
Aiblins we'se mak' the matter ticht ; 
Whase be the door there is tae dicht, 

We'se mak' it clean ; 
'Ts an awfu' wrang that winna richt. 

Whan a' is daen. 

For dooce reserves but sorrows brew, 
Yer han' ance mair for cronies true ; 
Yet, causeless y ^n ye wish adieu ! 

I carena which ; 
Forgien, forgot — ^nae mair ado. 

Yours, J. C. H. 



A MUSE'ICKL TRYST. 

On an evening walk I met a friiend. 

" Ha ! whither bound ?" asked he ; 
" 'Tis Wednesday night ; a tryst, I s'pose ; 

Your sweetheart bound to see." 

" You've guessed it well ; for I am bound 
To Craibstone Woods up there. 

Pray come along, if you would wish 
To see the lady fair." 



« 



« 



Nay, nay ; now tell me who she is j 
Do not yourself excuse ?" 
Well, since you've asked, Fm going, sir, 
Away to court the muse." 

N 
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'■* 



TO A YOUNG FRIEND IN AFFUCTION. 

Affliction comes on us 

To make us turn to God ; 
Of it a right use make ; 

Fret not beneath His rod. 

Man is to trouble bom. 

And full of woe his dajrs ; 
See that you time improve 

And walk in righteous ways. 

Be humble in your walk. 

And contrite be in heart ; 
Seek first God's righteousness. 

All else He will impart. 

Pray, " Lord, Thy will be done T' 

And willingly submit ; 
He pains because He loves ; 

Your cares to Him commit. 

To sinners He says ^* Come, 

I am the Life and Way ;** 
Drink from the sacred fount ; 

'Us full, free, nought to pay. 

Put confidence in Him, 

He will you yet upraise ; 
Love Him in deed and truth, 

Him magnify and praise. 



ON A BOUQUET. IVO 

Healdi is a precioii$ boon, 

Youth is the season given ; 
When you have youth and health. 

Prepare yourself for heaven. 

We have seen our friends die 

And leave us one by one ; 
Let's walk with God, and share 

With them the glory won. 



ON A BOUQIJET of EVERLASTING 

FLOWERS.* 

Ye Virho sweet beauty would endear, 
Here is richest beauty fraught ; 

Ye who to duty would adhere 
Heed the lessons by me taught. 

Girt with the silvery bloom of grace y 

Cheerful ^neath adversity y 
t can pOitit a friend to solacey 

Who ivill eer remember thee. 

Waste not in sportive idleness 
Time Heaven has allotted you ; 

Come, see a land of joy and bliss ; 
Stranger, with me wilt thou go ? 

* The language of the flowers is in it^ics* 

N 2 
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Cast all thy quaking fears aside. 
Seek ye wisdom, truest lore ; 

Confide in me^ a feithful guide, 
Everlasting joys in store. 

I sing of love which knew no slight- 
Does it not enchant thine ear ? 

XJnfadins^ beauty will not blight 
Everlasting beauty here. 



KNOTTY. 

I HAD a painting job to do. 
And was in want o '^ Knottin' ; 

So to a village merchant's shop 
I went, where 'twould be got in. 

The merchant was frae hame himsel'. 

But his guidwife was there. 
*'Keep ye that stuff the painters use 

For rubbin' knots ?" Fd spier. 

" On aye," says she ; " hoo muckle, like ?" 

" Jist this sma' phial fuV 
" Ye*ll need a brush to paint it on ?'* 

" I hae a brush, thank you." 

When I gaed hame an' set tae work. 

An' rubbit ower ae knot, — 
What think you, from the merchant's wife, 

I in the phial got ? 
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Te've heard o' blisterin' chests afore. 

But this ye'll no divine ; — 
Weel, sirs, she in the bottle put 

Tincture of Iodine ! 



JOEY'S BIRTHDAY. 

Mt birthday is conung, mamma ; 

How swiftly do years seem to roll ! 
And I would request you, mamma, 

To buy unto me a new doll. 

My birthday is coming, papa ; 

To be a good girl I will try ; 
A nice book you'll buy me, papa. 

For little, good girls such as L 

The doll you will buy me, mamma, 
In play time will me so amuse ; 

The book you will buy me, papa, 
Will teach me as I it peruse. 

Tho' I love my toys, dear mamma. 
To amuse me when I am at play. 

Yet I love my books, dear papa. 
Which learn me to walk on heaven's way. 

A nice little party ye'll bring. 
And we will be happy and gay ; 

While Ida and Frankie will sing 
On their sister Joe/s birthday. 
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CROSS PURPOSES, 

Johnnie and Jamie were twa young men. 
As blythesoQie and honest as lads could be ; 

Dora and Flora were lasses twain, 
Winsome and bonnie as ony you'd see. 

Johnnie and Jamie were comrades, too. 
As Dora and Flora had chanced to be ; 

Johnnie and Jamie were leal and true. 
And love was a-:hlifikii|' in ilka e*e. 

Johnnie and Jamie were strangers to care. 

And light wi' the hope that r^bted the/d be ; 

Dora and Flora, sae young and sae fair. 

Had won ))aith the, hearts that ance were sae free. 

Poor Jamie waa daz't — Flora his theme — 
Lovely, young Flora was aye on his mind — 

Flora his darling, Flora his dream ; 
To his pride and delight he would ever be kind. 

Charming, young Flora, as fickle as fair. 
Broke Jamie's heart by slighting hia love ; 

Lovely, young Flora — his life and his care — 
To her fond love;r iocoasiant did prove. 

His soul stung wHb yfrn^ hi3 joy and peacfe gone. 
Tear-worn hi^^'ft;^ Case^om hia look. 



CR08S PURPOSES. 16a 

Listless he wandered — ^lonely — ^alone — 
Unto the linden o'erhang^g the brook. 

There was his lovely, his woodland retreat j 
Many enraptured hours had he spent there. 

^^ Nane there is noo me kindly tae greet ; 
Nane there is here my soul's grief tae share !" 

" Fm here," said Johnnie, " FU share thy grief ; 

Wherefore this anguish you so deeply feel ?" 
^' Oh, nought noo but death can gie me relief; 

Flora, false Flora, I lo'ed thee ower weel !" 

** Dora is faithless and heartless tae me ; 

Jamie, dear Jamie, come, do not despair ; 
I ken weel thy pain, a^d cax\ weel feel for thee ; 

My sympathy, frieQdship, ye ever will share. 

" If Flpra anither lo'es better than thee, 
Te should study the language o' Flora oae m^ ; 

Since Dora to me her heart cann4 gie, 

I will try to forget her — ^forget that she's fair/* 

Johnnie met Flora heart-sick and ill — 

The language o' Flora his pure soul did move ; 

Jamie met Dora, and she did fill 

The heart o' poor Jamie wi' comfort and love. 

Johnnie wed Flora ; Jamie wed Dora. 

Who knows thy power, Love; who knows Ay tide? 
Happy was Johnnie, made so by his Flora, 

And Jaflf^ was happy with Dora hisbrid^t 
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JESSIE, THE FLOWER C CRAIBSTANE. 
Air— •• Jesne, the Flower of Dunblane." 

The sun has gaen down o'er the purple Ben-Brimmon^ 

The moon's silver beams are re-painting the scene, 
Gentle zephyrs are sighing, the merle's ceased singing, 

All nature is smilin' in glory serene. 
It is sweet o'er the lawn an' the meadow to rove. 

Through the wood an' the grove an' the deep flowery 
glen ; 
But aye sweetest an' best unto me is the love 

C charming, young Jessie, the Flower o' Craibstane. 

Sae blythesome, sae modest, sae frank, an' sae winning. 

There are nane but hersel* I would fiun ca' my ain ; 
How sweet are the rose an' the woodbine entwining, 

Sae sweet unto me is the Flower o' Craibstane. 
She's the lassie I lo'e, an' I lo'e her sae dearly ; 

Wi' sic beauty an' grace there are nane I hae seen ; 
I ne'er saw the lassie that Fd lo'e sincerely 

Till conquered by Jessie, the Flower o' Craibstane. 

She aye is sae gentle, an' good as she's modest, 

Sae loving an' kind, is not giddy or vain ; 
An' far.b^ the monster, whose heart is dishonest. 

Who'd e'er stain the name o' the Flower o' Craibstane. 
For gowd, gear, or Ian', or e'en honour or power, 

"Would never constrain me my love to refrain 
For my heart would be cheerless, an' dismal each honr» 

If wanting sweet Jessie, the Flower o' Craibstane. 
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THE FLOWER OF ARDENLEE. 

Air— "The Farmer's Boy.** 

I. 

'TwAS in the merry month of May— r 

The thirtieth — ^I min' weel — 
When friends were met, an' a' was gay. 
An' a' hearts true an' leal, 

That a young man came. 

Nor was he to blame. 
An' they say that guid is* he ; 

But what do you think ? 

He made off in a blink 
With our lovely Marjory, 
The Flower of Ardenlee, 

* 

II. 

We wish a' guid may them befa* ; 
Heaven bless their lot an' store. 
An' aye remain a happy twa, 
Wi' health an' wealth galore. 

In years hence, look back 

Through a joyous track. 
An' she say " guid is he," 

An' he e'er rejoice 

In his happy choice 
Of dear, sweet Marjory, 
The Flower of Ardenlee. 

* Sung at the marriage of a friend named Geddes. 
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JESSIE HALL, 
(Music by J. M. Johnston, in Peoples Friend, Sept 6, 1876.) 

While Nature is in beanty clad. 
While birds rejoice, and friends are glad. 
Why do I feel so lone and sad, 
Bonnie Jessie Hall ? 
Bonnie Jessie, lovely Jessie, 

Bonnie Jessie Hall ; 
Oh, happy he, whoe'er he be. 
Who wins sweet Jessie Hall ! 

Like sunbeams dancing on the stream, 
Hope cheers with many a sunny gleam ; 
Tet, 'tis to me a hopeless dream, 
Bonnie Jessie Hall. 
Bonnie Jessie, lovely Jessie, etc. 

Sure, he who wins thy heart will find 
Thee ever gentle, loving, kind ; 
In person graceful, and in mind — 
Bonnie Jessie Hall. 
Bonnie Jessie, lovely Jessie, etc. 

From one so truthful, free from art. 
So cheerful, winning, pure at heart, 
I feel that it is hard to part, 
Bonnie Jessie Hall. 
Bonnie Jessie, lovely Jessie, etc. 
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JESSIE LUCERNE. 
Air—" Robin Adair/' 

Haw I have loved thee, 
V Jessie Lucerne. 

My heart approved thee, 

Jessie Lucerne. 
Vbj heart received thee ; 
True I believed thee ; 
. Thoxx hast deceived me, 
Jessie Lucerne. 

Why hast thou left me now, 
Jessie Lucerne ? 

Faithless thy plighted vow, 
Jessie Lucerne. 

Why act so false a part. 

Breaking a lover's heart ? 

Art thou a thing of art, 
Jessie Lucerne ? 

Oh, my heart bleeds for thee, 
Jessie Lucerne ! 

How my soul pleads for thee, 
Jessie Lucerne. 
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Thon wert my life and care ; 
For thee, thou fickle fair. 
Now do I reap despdr, 
Jessie Lucerne. 

Ne'er shaU thy witching smile, 

Jessie Lucerne, 
Me any more beguile, 
Jessie Lnceme. 
May thy new lover find — 
Yet, am I still so blind ? — 
Thou art but like thy kind, 
Jessie Lucerne. 

Thou wert my plighted pet, 
Jessie Lucerne. 

Would that we ne'er had met, 
Jessie Lucerne. 

Meet we may ne'er again ; 

We now are ever twain ; 

Farewell for ever, then, 
Jessie Lucerne ! 

May Heaven protect me now, 

Jessie Lucerne ; 
May Heaven direct me now, 

Jessie Lucerne ! 
God His grace sending thee. 
Happiness tending thee. 
Virtue defending thee, 
Jessie Lucerne, 
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THE BERVIE BRAES. 

Aw— •*The Gaudie Rins." 

When strangers come to see Staneluve, 
Where healthy are, where sickly thrive. 
They all enjoy a walk or drive 

Unto the Braes o' Bervie. 
On Duthie's chsdrs we will sit doon. 
That he presented to the toon. 
An' view the country roon* an' roon' 
Upon the Braes o' Bervie. 
Oh, come ye to the Bervie Braes, 
The Bervie Braes, the Bervie Braes ! 
Oh, come ye to the Bervie Braes, 
The bonnie Braes o' Berrie ! 

There we will breathe the caller jur 
An' see the toon an' landscape fair, 
Wi' towers here an' kirk spires there, 

Frae affthe Braes o' Bervie ; 
For beauty a' the country fills — 
The woods an' groves, an' brigs an' rills ; 
An' we will see the distant hills 

Frae afF the Braes o' Bervie. 
Oh, come ye to, etc. 
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An' roon' the green braes walk will we 
To see waves wash die shores wi' glee ; 
To see ships on the mighty free, 

Frae afF the Braes o' Bervie. 
Then to Dunottar we will go, 
Where cannons roared an* blood did flow, 
The scene o' mony a joy an' woe. 

Aside the Braes o' Bervie. 
Oh, come ye to, etc. 

We'll to romantic g^ens retire 

An' see clifFs that wad awe inspire : 

We scenes o' wonder Nvill adnure, 

Aside the Braes o' Bervie. 
Oh, come ye >iirh6re fond lowers go 
An' where the bonnie harebells grow ! 
Oh, come ye where wild roses blow. 

Upon the Braes o' Bervie ! 
Oh, come ye to, etc. 

Fve seen the bairnies, blythe an' gay. 
Weave cowslip wreaths in bohnie May, 
An' happily they spent the day 

Upon the Braes o' Bervie ; 
There bonnie bairnies mak' their plays. 
There bonnie lasses spread their claes. 
There auld folks sing o' youthfu' days. 
Upon the Braes o' Bervie* 
Oh, come ye to the Bervie Braes, 
The Bervie Braes, the Bervie Braes ! 
Oh, come ye to the Bervie Braes, 
The Bonnie Braes o' Bervie ! 
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PUNNING THE QUESTION, 

Payne Wood and his dear sweetheart. May, 

The question quickly punned ; 
They came unto the point at once. 

So waste of words they shunned* 

** May I, my dearest May^ expect 

Your heart and hand to gain 
Before the first of May comes round ? 

Let not Payne pine with pain /" 

" Dear Mr Wood, like mother Eve, 

I nuoiM be njoooed by thee ; 
And, in this nuood to Wood I vow 

His faithful May to be !" 



AN ONLY CHILD. 

In a bleak and lone churchyard, 

A lady sat and wept ; 
She mourned her loss — an only child 

That in the still tomb slept. 

" Ah, me ! he was my darling boy — 
My hope — ^his father's pride ; 

And, one calm eve, Death silent came 
And took him from my side." 
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"Weep not ; to place us on heaven's road, 

Our God doth us bereave ; 
Take comfort, lady ; weep not so ; 

Oh, do not, do not grieve f 

I knew by her dejected mein 
That she in heart did pray ; 

Methought the duld did answer make. 
And to her soul did say : 

" Dear mother, do not mourn for me ; 

Oh, do not weep so sore ! 
Vm happy here ; we'll meet again 

Upon this brighter shore." 



ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 

Just as we were watching o'er him. 
Cheerfully he shut his eyes ; 

He said in Jesus he was happy ; 
Unawed his soul to heaven hies. 

Tongue cannot tell the grief I suffered ; 

Care nor gold can't life restore ; 
Henceforth I will hope to meet him 

In heaven, there to part no more. 

Eager now I wish to follow, 

Shunning every evil way ; 
Onward ! let us trust in Jesus, 

Nought shall then our souls dismay. 
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SONNET ON JAMES AIKEN, ARTIST, 
Obiit 1st November, 1876. 

Dear Aiken dead ! most estimable friend. 

Whom we so lately saw hearty and hale ; 

Sad is the loss friends, family, bewail. 
Thy spirit fled ! We scarce can apprehend. 
Thy life works thy true character showed forth ; 

Father, friend, councillor, to us wert blest. 

Thy works thee follow, from thy labours rest ; 
We mourn a Christian, — man of sterling worth, 
A lover of the good, the beautiful, the true. 

Oh ! with what magic power of gifted art 
From Nature couldst transfer, present to view 

Fit scenes to inspire, touch, and refine the heart. 
Worthy thy genius lovelier scenes review ; 

For happier realms wert ripe, their joys thy part ! 



WHAT IS IN A NAME ? 

r 

I Cor. vi«, 2; Acts iv., 14; John xv. 30-31. 

Nat, ask not what is in a name. 
But say what is there not ; 

For in a Name the all depends 
To glad our earthy lot. 

Let us accept the present Now, 
For grace and pardon plead } 
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And learn to know, trust, praise diat Name^ 
The .all that sinners need. 

For.by tfae;^£^nt in His name 

The sinner's purified ; 
And for our hope of glory we 

In His name must confide. 

This name no longer disregard. 
Embrace th' accepted now, 
^ And speed the time when every knee 

At Jesu*s name will bow 1 



A WISH. 
To an Acquaiotance on his Marriage Night 

Within my bowers 

I have two flowers — 
Sweet William and Rose Mary ; 

And then again, 

A pair did reign — 
King William and Queen Mary. 

With joined hands. 

In holy bands, 
Long may you live together ; 

And may no blight 

Upon you light ; 
May all be pleasant weathen 
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LITTLE IDA. 

Little IbA on her knees 
Offers up her simple pleas : 
** Gentle Saviour, meek and mild, 
So make me, a little child. 
Thou loVst children ; let iiie see- 
Thy loving face shine' on me. 
Unto my voice, oh, give heed ; 
Unto me grant what I need. 
Oh, Lord, guard me firom all ill ; 
May I keep Thy holy will. 
Oh, Lord, teach me how to pray • 
Give unto me words to say; 
Bless my father and my mother. 
Bless my sister, bless my brother ; 
Lord, I pray, bless all I know ; 
Thou art holy ; make them so. 
And now, O Lord, while I sleep, ' 
Thy loving arm round me k^ep. 
Before morn's dawn, should I die. 
May iny young soul unto Thee fly.** 
Now is Ida put to bed ; 
On the pillow rests her head. 
When in bed dear Ida Ues, 
Nurse will sing sweet lullabies — 
Sleep oft, sweef child ; angels guard; 
Nought shdi btoft theier \ti^hile tiiey ward, 

o 2 
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THE GRAVE. 

Solemn and peaceful is the grave. 

Its brink inspires with fear -, 
The cheerful words of loving friends 

Fail not upon the .ear* 

> 

It is the narrow house for all. 

By the All-wise decreed 5 
To wisdom, then, apply your hearts. 

To Warning's voice give heed. 

With a black veil the sullen grave 
Conceals the world unknown ; 

There all shall reap according to 
What they on earth have sown. 

On Nature's works we no more brood. 

In commerce take no part ; 
The cares and toils of busy life 

No longer vex the heart. 

Death severs us from all our friends — 
From what on earth we have ; 

The widow's tear, the orphan's cry— 
They cannot pierce the grave. 

Tlie poor heart lying in the grave 
Hs^ there obtained true peace ; 
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From storms removed, it beats no more ; 
There all its troubles cease. 

Death is a solemn change^; prepare. 

Accept the warning g^ven ; 
When we pass through the gloomy gate, 

May we march on to Heaven, 



LINES FOR A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 

The willing pen I gladly lift 
To inscribe, fair one, to thee 

These lines upon this new year's ^ft, 
Which, please, accept from me. 

And with it have my wish and prayer. 
Breathed from a soul sincere — 

May Heaven protect, with gracious care. 
Thee through each passing year. 

May health's glow long adorn thy cheek. 
May guile ne'er blot thy name. 

And may thy beauteous form bespeak 
A mind of graceful fame. 

May truth and virtue be thy guard. 

May wisdom be thy guide, 
A crown of glorj' thy reward, 

When o'er Time's stormy tide. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE NEW TEAR. 

• 

Another year has passed'^^th r^pid pace. 

And we are spared to see this year of grace ; 

At meeting, friends with dlerry greetings met 

And tightened bonds ; but, is there no regret ? 

During the bye-gone year, what have we sown ? 

Have we progressed, or have we backward gone ? 

Have we thanked God for all the good He's planned. 

Or have we failed to mark his gracious hand ? 

Do we on fortune's waters boasting ride. 

Or do we hold good fortune, free from pride ? 

Have we been grateful for prosperity, 

And, free from murmurs, borne adversity ? 

And "as ourselves have we bur neighbours loved ? 

Towards the poor has our compassion nK)ved ? 

Have we of ours unto the Lord's cause lent. 

Or have we all upon our pleasures spent ? 

Have we of gradous bounties made good use. 

Or them, by revelry, turned to abuse ? 

Have we against our neighbours wrought no ill. 

Or are we wronging and defrauding still ? 

Have we repressed our passions, done our duty. 

Or are we strangers yet to truth and beauty ? 

Older one year, yet nearer to the grave.' 

Improve the warnings we received have ; 

Think well ; and let us not oursrdves deceive. 

Why are we spared ? Thia may be 'oar reprieve. 

Should we not, then, irom heart, with trutK^l voice. 

In songs of gratitftde and love rcfjoice ? 
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Trust not in vanities, or with them sport ; 

Examine well, and see how far we'Je short. 

A new year in ; let our resolves be new ; 

Let us a better, wiser course pursue ; 

Let's watch, be steadfast, faithful to the end. 

As to the ladder's top we would ascend. 

May we be strong, as on through life we hie. 

To do, to live, to suffer, and to die. 

Peace, Truth pervade, that we our hopes may gain ; 

Let Love, the heavenly queen of graces, reign. 



THE END. 
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